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EDITORIAL. 


Says a southern paper, ‘“ We cannot have political purity 
until we reach the point of dealing with men and with meas- 
ures in fairness and justice.” 


In our Field Note column of November 24 the topic of 
Mr. J. H. Allen’s Channing Hall lecture was mis-stated. It 
should have been “The Effect of German Theology on New 
England Unitarianism.”’ : | 


Tue following item from the Independent is going around. 
We are glad to pass it along. The close of the old year is a 
good time to read it. ‘“‘ There was a man once—-so a story 
goes—appointed a committee of one to examine his own 
conduct. After several days ke reported progress and 
asked to have the committee continued as it had found more 
to do than it had expected. . That committee is in order 
anywhere.” 


DartTMourH has issued its prospectus for the forthcoming 
course of study of the Bible, during the four collegiate 
years, from a critical and scientific standpoint. This is an 
encouraging and commendable advance for this conservative 
university, and shows the pressure of liberal minds to-day 
on our centers of learning, to open their doors to the broad 
and rational interpretation of this great volume. The cul- 
ture of to-day demands an unprejudiced knowledge of the 
history, religion and literature of the Bible. 


‘PROHIBITION does  prohibit”—in some places. The 
lowa State Register says: ‘‘In over eighty counties it is 
absolutely enforced. In ten more it is more or less en- 
forced. In only a few is it any longer resented and defied.” 
As a consequence, out of ninety-nine counties, fifty-nine 
county jails are without an inmate,—‘‘ Some of them empty 
for the first time for years,” says the governor in his last 
message, High license does license—in some places. The 


secretary of the Liquor Dealers’ Association in Nebraska 


says: ‘‘The $1000 license has in no measure decreased 
the amount of liquor sold.” 


_ Tux Broad Church Party of England is proving itself a mov- 
ing influence in church affairs. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury recently cited the Bishop of Lincoln under charge of 
ultra-ritualism. Doctor King is much beloved and a power 
especially in northern England. The incident is very sig- 
nificant as indicating an attitude of moderation by the head 
of the English church, which augurs well for a strengthen- 
ing of the broad church principles; these demand a balanc- 
ing of the church thought with the church. ceremony—that 
the form shall in nowise be in excess of the spiritnal fact it 
is intended to enhance. 


ONE MILLION poLLARS from Daniel Hand of Connecticut 
to the American Missionary Association, its income to be 
used for the education of the colored people of the South! 
The largest gift ever made in this country by a living donor 
_ to any benevolent society, it is said. And the society de- 
Serves it, if it be true that of the 15,000 colored teachers 
now in the South, 7,500 have been educated at the schools 
of the American Association. Probably the million will be- 
Come a virtual endowment of its five universities. ‘It is 
easier to earn a million than to know how to spend it well, 


when earned,” said one sadly who had done the first thing 


twice or thrice, we believe, and was laboring in vain to do 
the second thing. His benevolent intentions wouldn’t work. 
If we could whisper in his ear, we would say,—Go visit the 
Hampton school where General Armstrong is helping to 
solve the same great Negro problem and the kindred Indian 


problem, and endow Hampton with a million. We never 


shall earn the million, but oh, how easily we could spend one 
to good advantage in a dozen directions! 


Says Lew Wallace in his preface to the new book on the 
“Boyhood of Christ”: ‘‘Should one ask of another or 
wonder to bimself why I, who am neither minister of the 
Gospel, nor theologian, nor churchman, have presumed to 
write this book, it pleases me to answer him respectfully— 
I wrote it. to fix an impression distinctly in my mind. Asks 
he for the impression thus sought to be fixed in my mind, 
then I would “be twice happy did he content himself with 
this other answer—The Jesus Christ in whom I believe was, 


in all the stages of his life,a human being. His divinity 


was the Spirit within him, and the Spirit was God.” 


Tue Golden Argosy suggests a long step forward in civil- 
ization when the sportsman will hunt, not with gun, but 
with camera. The chase, as experts testify, is just as excit- 
ing, the result as uncertain and fascinating, the outfit less 
expensive, and how much less blood-thirsty, cruel and brutal- 
izing. Is the time not almost here when gunning, as prac- 
tised by our sporting men, must be called butchering for 
fun? Now, if the ladies can only make decorative uses of 
the fruits of the camera, as they now do of those of the gun, 
they will greatly help along the day when the savage joy in 
taking life, as well as the personal adornment with the dead 
bodies of the sportsman’s victims, will be left behind. 


. No Christmas day can be so meager to any soul but it is 
still fraught with blessings enough to give the Christ- 
thought and to breathe the Christ-spirit. The following 
from Kind Words is a hint of the bounty that lies in min- 
imum : | 

Only a stray Sunbeam? Yet it cheered a wretched abode— 
gladdened a stricken heart. 

Only a gentle breeze? It fanned aching brows, cheered many 
hearts by its gentle touch. 

Only a frown? But it left a sad void in the child’s heart— quiv- 
ering lip and tearful eyes. 

Only a smile? But how it cheered the broken heart, engendered 
hope, and cast a halo of light around the sick-bed. | 

Only a word of encouragement, a single word? It gave the droop- 
ing spirit new life, and led to victory. 


Here is a mellowing thought worthy the Christmas time 
out of the pitying heart of George Eliot. How it chimes 
in with the spirit of him who called on the spotless to cast 
the first stone, and who said,“ Neither do I condemn thee.”’ 
“Tt is with men as with trees: if you lop off their finest 
branches, into which they were pouring their young life 
juice, the wounds will be healed over by some rough boss, 
some odd excrescence, and what might have been a 
grand tree expanding into liberal shade is but a whimsical 


misshapen trnnk. Many an irritating fault, many an un- - 


lovely oddity, has come of a hard sorrow, which has crushed 
and maimed the nature just when it was expanding into 
plenteous beauty ; and the trivial, erring life which we visit 
with our harsh blame, may be but as the unsteady motion 
of a man whose best limb is withered.” | 
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Shristmas Oreetings 
Toe , ee 
Unity Readers. 
“ Dark and dull night, fly hence away, 


And give the honor to this day 
That sees December turned to May. 


Why does the chilling winter’s morn 
Smile like a field beset with corn; 

Or smell like to a mead new-shorn, 
Thus on the sudden? Oome and see 
The cause why things thus fragrant be: 
Tis he ts born, whose quick’ning birth 
Gives life and lustre, public mirth, 

L'o heaven and the under-earth.” 


Hail to the caroling day! Uniry has unmeasured delight 
in the ever-increasing and ever-refining joys of Christmas. 
It shouts joyously a Merry Christmas greeting to all its 
readers. We would gladly occupy a large share of its 
small space in an editorial amplification of this greeting 
were it not within our power to do better. We have called 
in the aid of our friends. We are going to Jet the Unrry 
circle greet each other. The notes will reach the ears of 
our readers from all parts of our country and from the 
lands beyond the sea. We did not give the hint until late, 
and many would have been glad to sound their note of good 
will who are excluded either from want of time on their 
part, or of time and space on our part. The “ regrets ” of 
some of our friends are so cordial that only lack of space 
excludes some of the private words which have made de- 
lightful the not always “‘easy chair” of the senior editor. 
Her many friends will be glad to know that our invitation 
reached the faithful pastor of Unity church of Sioux City, 
Iowa, in temporary banishment in Massachusetts, finding 
her in improving health and unflagging courage and zeal. 
Miss Safford says, “‘ You know full well that my greetings to 


the paper which has so bravely stood for ‘Freedom, Fel- 


lowship and Character in Religion’ must ever be a cordial 
one, and I hope that ways and means will be found 
of giving it increased circulation.” Mr. Savage, who went 
from the west to make the “‘ Church of the Unity ” in Bos- 
ton such a power, and of whom I think it can be truly said, 
with the full consent of his fellow-workers in the pulpit, 
that he has done more than any other preacher in America 
towards showing that religion finds sure foundation in the 
great constructive doctrine of evolution, and that evolution 
finds most sure blossoming and beauty in the great and 
abiding ideals of religion—he snatches a moment of time 
to ask us to tell the Uniry readers that time‘alone has in- 
terfered with the greeting he would love to send to them. 
‘Tell them also,” he says, “they have my whole heart of 
sympathy in their brave, lonely work. ‘The stars in their 
courses ’ fight for us, the darkness that abounds is not that 
of sunset, but that which precedes dawn. The sun is ris- 
ing and the day is sure.” One regret comes to us from 
“way down in Virginia.” A. C. Gordon, the author of 
“ Kyarlina Jim” and so many other subtle interpretations 
of the old life of the rising race, says, “‘ I had hoped to 
send you something, but if it lies in my power to help you 
in future, it will give me great pleasure.” 
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But we yield our further space to the good friends jp 
whose love we find strength, and through whose co-operg. 
tion we hope to work, in the future asin the past. If their 
words strike responsive chords in the hearts of our readers, 
may they vibrate for courage, and a co-operation that wil] 
provoke an advance along the whole line. 


From C. Covell, Buda, Ill. 


Greetings to Unrry for the largeness of its thought, for 
the purity of its speech, for the breadth of its fellowship, for 
its sweet good will to all. ‘“‘ Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them all.” 


From H.M.Simmons, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Christmas greeting to Uniry; and may its gospel of 
brotherhood among all the rival religions, hasten the day 
when “peace on earth, good will to men ” shall make Christ. 
mas all the year round. 


From Napoleon Hogeland, Wichita, Kan. 


Frrenps 1n Unrry:— Now I know full well how good 
and pleasant it is for brethren in Unrry to dwell. May we 
have the courage of our Christmas wishes for the Unity of 
the Spirit and the bond which unites, preserves and lifts! 


From M. J. Miller, Geneseo, Ill. 
Drar Unity: 

Christmas Greeting! Blessed be the bond of Uniry! 
‘Blessed its voice of good will to all men.” Blessed its 
“Faith that Makes Faithful” and rings the bells of ‘* Truth, 
Right and Love” for the victory coming. 


From Prof. G. L. Cary, Meadville, Pa. 


Let my Christmas greeting to Unrry and its readers be an 
emphasis of the truth which underlies the gospel legends of 
the nativity,—that there is joy in the hearts both of men and 
of angels when the divineness of some human spirit leads 
us to realize what are the possibilities of this earthly life. 


From S. J. Barrows, Boston, Mass. 


To Uniry Reapers:—Christmas Greeting! “Stand fast 
therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, 
and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage: en- 
deavoring to keep the Unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” 3 


From Mrs. E. T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls, Dak. 


A Hopeful Christmas, dear friends of Uniry! Good 
Cheer! Good Cheer! 


“ Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light, 
It is day-break everywhere! ”’ 


From C.F. Bradley, Quincy, Ill. 
Dear Unity: 

I enclose subscription for another year, with ‘‘ Christ- 
mas greeting,” and “ Many happy returns.” Unity 1s 
doing good work. Its strong word and brave spirit are full 
of the religion of the hour. The field of its ministry can 
not but widen as Reverence, Reason and Righteousness 
grow upon this time of promise and peril. 


From Dr. Thomas Kers. Rockford, IIl. 


The misconceptions, the superstitions, the untempered zeal, 
and the unlovely spirit of self-appointed representatives of the 
Christian Idea, even though all-powerful through so many 
generations, have neither dimmed nor alienated the inner- 
most sense of the world of men and things, that Jesus who 
was a babe in Bethlehem of Judea, was the bright and par- 
ticular Star in all the firmament ofthe moral and spiritual 
heavens; reflecting to this day, from its serene depths, and 
with radiant energy, the gracious and immortal canticle, 
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“Glory to God, in the highest ; on Earth, Peace; and Good 
Will toward men!” | 

Realizing this unspeakable verity, I greet fraternally the 
readers of Unity this Christmas time of 1888. 


From J.W. Caldwell, Uniontown, Kan. 


Dear Unity anp Reraprers:— It is with much pleasure 
that I greet you for the first time. 'The Unitarian cause 
has prospered in this region; your sympathy and help has 
been no small element in this success. We enter on the 
new year with gratitude for the past and hope for the future. 
May the Unitarian cause in general, and especially when 
represented by Unity readers, have a wide acceptance. 


From J. R. Effinger, Englewood, Ill. 


The editor of Unity proffers me the opportunity to send 
a Christmas greeting to its readers. The faces of a hun- 
dred friends rise before me all over these western states, 
friends who have been my helpers, faithful and true in 
the work of that gospel so dear to our hearts. To you all 
I reach out my hand wishing you a Merry Christmas and a 
New Year as happy as courage and hope and love can 
make it. 


From E. A. Horton, Boston, Mass. 


May happy meditations be the gift to the readers of 
Unity. May the Past shine with softened and attractive 
features; the Present teem with glorious duties; and the 
Future appear radiant with a Heavenly Father’s love. Let 
us all pull at the Christmas bells, and ring out want and 
woe and tyranny; ring in charity, joy and justice; ring in 
and bring in, reason, hope, fraternity, in religion, and the 
Christ of human possibility! 


From Marion Murdock, Humboldt, lowa. 


Prosperity and long life to Unity; greeting to all the 
readers.who hold weekly communion through its columns; 
to all who believe that ‘* goodness is god-like, and love is 
religion ’’; to all whose ideal is like Channing’s, of a Church 
Universal; to all who with the man of Nazareth that we re- 
verently remember to-day, would make “Glory to God in 
the highest”? mean “‘peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


From J. C. Learned, St, Louis, Mo. 


“And a little child shall lead them.” This is the word 
of the hour. Whatever Jesus may do or fail to do on other 
days of the year; whatever place he holds or fails to hold 
in the church or in the world; on Christmas day this 
‘Thought of God made flesh ’” becomes a word of reality 
and sheds a glory upon the earth; speaks love and cheer to 
human life, “as of an only begotten from a Father.” 


From Henry Doty Maxson, Menomonie, Wis. 


It is common to remark that Unitarianism may do for 
cultivated people but the masses cannot understand it. A 
recent experience in a rural neighborhood where I have been 
speaking for a few weeks on Thursday evenings, inclines me 
to believe that the masses cannot understand anything else. 
Unrry and her tracts are eagerly read and give us invalua- 
ble aid. May many a returning Christmas day find them 
still spreading the Good Tidings of a simple liberal truth. 


From Sarah A. Brown, Lawrence, Kan. 


Dear Untry:—For many years now you have brought 
joy to many a household, with your brave words of faith 
and hope and cheer, and I trust that still greater useful- 
hess with increased opportunities awaits you in the future. 
May you live long to teach our people the way of life, and 
through you may we learn to raise for ourselves higher 
ideals to form our lives after nobler patterns, and thus may 
we all help to bring about the time when the Golden Rule 
shall be the only rule we need, and Peace on Earth, Good 
will to Men, the universal law. | 


“ 
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From Lyman Clark, Ayer, Mass. 


‘“A Christmas greeting to Unity readers, postal card 
length” is indeed a pleasant privilege. Matthew calls John 
the Baptist a “voice.” The birth of Jesus was the advent 
of a voice, “heard round the world” which, wherever it has 
gone, has conveyed this message:—“ The spirit of truth will 
guide into all truth.” . | 

“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” Let Unity continue,—a voice for the freedom of 
truth which Unrry readers gladly hear. 


From H. D. Stevens, Moline, Ill. 


Greetings of Joy and Hope and Peace to all! May we 
love to join in recalling the birth of the greatest Savior of 
Humanity. In his birth there was given to us the greatest 
event in history; in his life, the divinest Son of Man. In 
him the divine and human took hold of hands and stood 
pledged to an inviolate friendship. That magnificent, 
splendid, glorious life is ours by the right of a common 
brotherhood. Let us do worthy homage to this “noble 
benefactor, strong deliverer, great Son of God.” » | 


From Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


To tHE Reapers or Unrty:—You have the noblest and 
most truthful form of faith. You believe that God is at 
the heart of the universe. You believe that every move- 
ment of conscience and your human love is the thrill and 
throb of the life of the Eternal. You believe that this is 
a world in which it is safe and only safe todo right. You 
believe that Truth is your friend. Would you know how 
precious your faith is? Then live by it, apply it, treat men 
as it bids you, like brothers, and look on the mysteries of 
life and death, like the children of God. 


From F. W. N. Hugenholtz, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘Put out into the deep” is an advice necessary to all 
who not only wish to have a merry Christmas, but who be- 
sides this intend to get a deeper feeling of the religious 
meaning of this old Christian holiday. The gospel of Jesus 
is not only this: there is salvation for all, for a true and 
everlasting Love watches over all. It is this: in the moral 
demand, the demand of self-denial, which perhaps often 
seemed to lie as a heavy burden upon your soul, in this de- 
mand itself God offers to you His salvation. To see the 
power of love that bears us in the power of holiness that 
drives us, this is the strength, the comfort, the blessing of 
Christianity. | 


From John H. Clifford, Germantown, Pa. 


Unity readers must enter not least among men of good- 
will into the Birth-festival, the Human Christmas, re-chris- 
tened how or when. A cheery and faithful pulpit speech 
of the large sharing in the Holy Family joy of man one 
called “ apology for Christmas.” If it were that, then is 
the time itself “apology” in being duly come. But no. 
‘“ Apology” should only be for poor piecemeal faiths that 
eripe the crumbs and think they grasp the feast. 

The prophecies of universal soul, in teaching and in life, 
in Ethics which is Religion, and Religion which is Ethics, 
still wait for ages to fulfill. Yet here is their evangel every 
day. Then see that best hereafter in the bettering now. 


From Charles Carroll Belden, Omaha, Neb. 


To THe Reapers or Unrry:— The Unitarian Society of 
Omaha, Neb., sends a merry Christmas Greeting. All hearts 
should be merry as the happy time approaches, but now, 
at the close of the most prosperous year our society has 
ever had, our hearts are filled with sadness at the loss of 
our beloved pastor, Rev. W. E. Copeland. He received a 
call from Tacoma, Wash. Ter., and as it has long been his 
desire to locate on the Pacific slope, we could not refuse to 
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accept his resignation. So we bade him God speed on his 
journey and wished him full measure of success in the new 
field. We deeply feel the loss, both of his precepts and 


his practice, but surely the Unitarian people of Tacoma will 
have a Christmas merrier for his coming. 


From Thomas P. Byrnes, Geneva. Ill. 


I wish to send my Christmas greeting to Unrry and the 
fraternity whose connections it voices. Christmas is more 
than a commemoration of the birth of Jesus, although the 
gladness he brought to the world has enhanced its charm 
and meaning, and makes his name inseparable from this 
highest jubilee of the soul, and festival of the human heart. 
We are in this grand festival the heirs of all the centuries; 
it is the flower of our civilization, the glorious blossom of 
centuries of human generosity, human affection and self- 
sacrifice; it is a tide of human gladness started centuries 
ago in the first ripple of laughter that broke through the 
sombre gloom of savage life, in the first gay impulse that 


took the sting out of cruel fate, in the first innocent joy 
that thrilled the heart of man. 


From IdaC. Hultin, Des Moines, lowa. 


There are those who feel that there can be no appro- 
priateness in a Christmas greeting from Unitarians to Uni- 
tarians. But because of our high regard for the life and 
character and influence of the man Jesus, we claim a 
right to all that the day which is named for him can mean 
to us. We have a right to all that the Christmas time 
symbolizes. All that it has gathered from all races and all 
times is ours—ours because of our kinship to the human 
race, ours because as God’s children we have a right to all 
of his revealments. 

Realizing that only “ what we bring we find,’ may we 
take in to aid out of this holy-day time such bravery of 
thought, such earnestness of purpose, such Christlikeness 
of spirit, that because we live the world shall be lifted a 


little toward these heights where are truth and love and 
righteousness and peace. 


From John Page Hopps, Leicester, England. 


I cannot refuse your request for a brief message, but, 
on such a theme as you give us, I would venture to let any 


one Of your correspondents speak for me. ‘ Every man, in 
his own tongue,” will speak “the wonderful works of God,” 
but it will all come to the same thing. And that is the joy 
and beauty of it. 
the heart speak; then all think and love alike. The day of 
the child-Christ, kept by sinner and saint even, always 
means, at heart, the same thing: A Christmas gift, or 
sprig of holly, merry game or saintly sermon, joyous song 
or touching carol, all tell the same old tale of peace on 
earth, good will to men. So let all the brethren, or any 
one of them, speak for me. I know it will be all right. 
But one thing every man of us must say for himself; and 
with all my heart, I say it:—The God of Jesus bless and 
brighten, guide and strengthen, cheer and lead, all who, on 


your side and ours, work for unity,—in loyalty to the Brother. 
hood, and in the bond of Peace. 


From Kristofer Janson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Unity:—I have recently had a sort of Robert 
Elsmere experience—a married couple hidden in the woods 
of Minnesota, of whom the husband had become liberal long 
ago, while the wife still remained orthodox in the most 
narrow sense. On account hereof she believes it her relig- 
ious duty to torment her husband in all ways possible. She 
said to me herself, that when he entered the threshold in 
the evenings after finished work, it was as if the devil him- 
self appeared. She kept up that struggle for eighteen years. 
Last spring she was induced to attend a couple of meetings 
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I had there in passing. She went with bitterness and | 
opposition, but she was seized by the gentle and earnest 
spirit of the Unitarian gospel. She commenced to read my 
pamphlets, and now she has become one of my most devoted 
adherents. She suddenly became aware of her cruelty 
toward her husband, asked his forgiveness, and peace and 
domestic happiness have once more entered the house. 
That event be the Christmas greeting from the Scandi- 

navian mission to our Unitarian brethren and sisters— Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace among men.” 


From A. J. Rich, Fall River, Mass. 


‘“A Merry Christmas” to you, why? 
Your grand Ideal is so high; 
For man or God you would not lie, 
To whom the Truth is ever nigh. 
My thoughts in reading ‘‘ Elsemere” turned 
To you who like him nobly spurned 
All bribes—for conscience would have burned, 
And have immortal honors earned. 


New Truth is the Messiah-born, 

As sunrise gilds each wakening morn. 
The Holy Christ is born to all. 

Who listen to Truth’s earnest call: 
Who make of Love a bosom friend, 
In which all virtues meet and blend. 


O Reader, courage take nor yield 

To friend or foe Truth’s battle-field; 

But know that names and creeds are vain—- 
Essential Life alone is gain— 

One Life, one Love, one Truth alone 

God and eternal ages own! 


From Charles W. Wendate, Oakland, Cal. 
Dear Unity: 


On the eve of starting for our annual Pacific Coast Gon- 
ference, I pause to send. you fraternal greetings and good 
wishes for your Christmas number. In this greeting, Iam 
sure, the ministers and churches of the Pacific Coast unite. 
However they may differ from some of your utterances in 
times past on the subject of our denominational policy, in 
the general purpose and sentiment of the earnest fellow- 
laborers in our nearer Kast we have never failed to believe 
and sympathize. As our churches on this coast are made 
up chiefly of immigrants directly from the Atlantic sea- 
board—not one in five being from the Mississippi or Ohio 
Valley states—it is natural that we should look to Boston 
rather than Chicago for our denominational inspiration. 
But this does not prevent a sincere admiration and hearty 
good will on our part for the noble utterances of Unrry, and 
its weekly record of zealous, unselfish striving by the 
churches and ministers of the Northwest in behalf of our 
religious and social ideaJs. So large a part of my ministry 
was passed in the companionship and service of the West- 
ern Conference, that I find my heart warm towards my 
brethren at Chicago, Cincinnati, Minneapolis and St. Louis, 
whenever in the columns of Uniry I read of their brave 
testimony and unselfish labors. The little Fourth church 
in Chicago, which was the monument of the writer’s early ser- 
vice in the Western ministry, has indeed been leveled. It 
is a comfort to know that the site is still dedicated to the 
principles of liberal Christianity, and that a part of the old 
wall is built into the new and beautiful temple which our 
Universalist brethren have reared in place of the former 
modest sanctuary. In All Souls, and Unity, and the other 
Chicago churches, and scattered over the whole country are 
the souls that once worshipped with him in the simplicity 
and freshness of those early days. A Christmas greeting 
to them all, wherever they may be, and a tender memory 
for the departed. So, with good cheer and good hope, let 
us celebrate Christmas and begin the New Year. 
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From William R. Alger, Boston, Mass. 


History is the record of outward events. Experience is 
the assimilation of inward perceptions. The latter is ob- 
viously far more important than the former. With the 
passage of time Christianity tends to sink into a remote 
mythical history and a dead ceremonial routine. To keep 
it alive as an inspiring religion there must be fresh insight 


.. of the eternal truths contained in it. In the estimate of 


reason Christmas as a social event is of little moment if the 
spiritual meaning of the personality associated with it be 
unrecognized. ‘That personality stands for the exaltation 
of human nature through a discrete degree into a divine 
rank. It is an original manifestation of the freedom of the 
supernatural spiritual order within the bound dominions of 
the material order. ‘Thousands think of Christ as a won- 
der-working historic individual where one appreciates him 
as a universal representative of humanity in its divine cul- 
mination. By concurrence of historic causes or providen- 
tially the Church has wrought out the theory of the per- 
fection and deification of human nature in the biographic 
person of Jesus of Nazareth. In him all the potentialities 
of humanity are supposed to have become actuality. The 
full contents of being, it is said, were in his case raised into 
determined consciousness. Most believers of this seem sat- 
isfied to fall backward and worship the unique exemplifica- 
tion in mute amazement. Faith thus lapses into a memory 
and revelation dies into a history. But let us try, instead 
of idolizing Christ in the past, to repeat his achievement in 
the present, and tradition will be vivified and transfigured 
into religion. He best follows and honors the Spirit who 
most faithfully seeks to translate into personal experience 
the essential affirmations of the church concerning Christ. 
Never through mere history or ceremony or dogma, but al- 
ways by fidelity to moral virtue, do we come to know the 
essence of religious truth. However much, then, we may 
think of Christmas as a temporal fact once a year, let us 
think infinitely more of its unchanging supreme significance, 
namely, that human nature has been taken up into the God- 
head and that every one of us ts called to be a participator 
in the Divine Humanity. The greeting of a fulfilled Christ- 
ianity to Christendom on the natal day of its Founder is 
this: Every human soul is a manger vacant and expectant 
till there also the Spirit of the Divinity, the true Christ, be 
born! 


From H.C. Parker, Woburn, Mass. 


Dear Unity: The Christmas spirit is already in the air, 
Its herald angels are singing in our streets, in our shops, 
our homes and churches, our hearts and our thoughts. It 
is a grand thing to see a great nation like ours adjourn its 
Congress for the holidays, closing its courts and its schools, 
and foregoing the usual customary rush and push and clutch 
for material treasure, that the people may give themselves 
up to the sweet and divine task of preparing to surprise one 
another into Some unusual happiness. And what does it 
signify that Christmas has come to have so large a place in 
our thought? It means that we are passing out of the 
melancholy stage, leaving behind the idea that in order to 
be religious it is necessary to be morose, that the most di- 
rect way to God and heaven is through a broken and a con- 
trite heart. In the very churches where the New England 
Puritans, with their dark thought of God, shut the door in 
the face of Christmas and barred it out as an evil thing, it 
is giver’ a warm welcome and celebrated after a most 
jubilant fashion. And in place of the oldtime gloom the 


faces of the worshipers are radiant with joy. It is human-— 


ity’s festival of gladness. All over the world it is celebrated 
with carols, with good wishes, nice dinners, presents, glee- 
ful gatherings religious observances and general merry- 
making. And this proves that humanity, at its best, in 
spite of what some of its theologies may teach, believes in 
light, in warmth, in love, fellowship, in joy and good will. 
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One fine thing about Christmas is the fact that there 
is no sect nor system of religious faith that has a 
monopoly of its spirit, or a patent-right onits observance. 
It belongs to all religions and all peoples. It is universal 
as ancient, and as fresh as the heart of man. The angel 
song of glad tidings and good-will is heard all around the 
globe. And the more we celebrate it, the more we open our 
hearts and encourage the finer sentiments of the soul. And 
since Jesus has come to stand as our ideal of what is most 
finely human and divine in humanity, it is well that his 
name is tenderly associated with this festival. No one has 
done more for the spiritual life of our western world than 
he. His birth gave to the world its greatest spiritual bene- 
factor, the one who has done most to aid all who would live 


in the spirit. And surely there should be a place for him 
at all our Christmas cheer. 


A Merry Christmas to you all! 


From George WwW. Julian, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


With the approach of Christmas let me send a word of 
greeting to Uniry and its readers from this distant border. 
I came here in the summer of 1885 in search of health, and 
the love of life has kept me here till now. I believe the 
climate of Santa Fe is the finest on the continent, but there 
is little else to attract people who have been accustomed to 
life in the States. The population is overwhelmingly 
Mexican, and the Catholic church overshadowing. It has 
done a great service in this territory in some respects, and 
its late Archbishop, Lamy, was one of the most pious and 
devoted of men; but its power has been decidedly repres- 
sive. Instead of laboring to make the world fit to live in, 
and training up communities of men and women for the 
real work of life, its aim seems to have been to get them 
safely out of this vale of sorrow and sin into a better world, 
through its appointed machinery of fasts and prayers and 
penance. But its sisters of charity here have completely 
won my admiration. It has constantly strengthened my 
faith in humanity to witness the beautiful self-denial and 
perfect faithfulness of these sisters in the discharge of their 
lowly duties. 

Of course this is a barren soil for Unitarianism. I have 
met but two disciples of the faith since I came here; but I 
read the Christian Register, and regularly receive your dear 
Uniry, and enjoy its freshness and suggestiveness. I re- 
ceive the admirable weekly sermons of Mr. Savage, and a 
friend in New York occasionally sends me one of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s live sermons. I also read the Unitarian Review. 
Quite recently my daughter and I have taken up “ Robert 
Elsmere,” which we are devouring with the greatest satis- 
faction. So our spiritual destitution, upon the whole, is 


not so great, and we sometimes forget we are in New Mexico. 


in our absorption in higher and larger interests than those 
commonly emphasized as essential to the enjoyment of life. 
It matters not so much where we are as what we are; and 
for myself, remembering the ascendency of old-fashioned 
orthodoxy fifty years ago, and the amazing progress of free 
thought and rational opinions about theology which we 


have since witnessed, I feel grateful for having been per- 


mitted to live so long. And while I look forward with per- 
fect faith to the continued march of freedom and progress, 
I look backward to Unitarianism as one of the great provi- 
dential agencies to which the final triumph of the truth will 
be due. 


From Richard Bartram, London, England, 


Dear UNntrty: 


The invitation your editor has given me to send through 
you a word of greeting to friends of liberal thought in 
America can have but one response, though I cannot but 
be surprised that he should deem any words of mine likely 
to afford gratification to your readers. Probably, however, 
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Ever to your high service witnesseth ! 
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it is not the words in which my greeting is conveyed, that 
have value in his sight; rather it is the fact that across the 
ocean there is a friend—-the represéntative of many an- 
other friend—-whose sympathy is with you and for what 


- you stand, and whose Christmas good wishes are meant to 


express that sympathy, however inadequately. 

It seems to me that our liberal-thoughted friends should 
and certainly can be of good cheer. As our Gladstone has 
said of another great question, “The flowing tide is with 
us.” At times it seems as if the tide was setting in the 
other direction, and that there were a tendency toward sec- 
tarianism, and the making religion into a narrow and ex- 
clusive thing. But these attempts to make thought, and 
especially religious thought ‘“‘cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined ” are survivals from a period when men could only 
think along certain lines. They have no relation to the 
life of to-day. It is a curious circumstance that some of 
the latest attempts at creed-making should have made their 
appearance in a religious body. which, by tradition, and by 
training, is wholly opposed to anything of the sort. It is 
satisfactory to know that these attempts have not succeeded. 
In this country from time to time earnest men, strongin their 
own convictions, or frightened by their own distrust, have 
sought to induce us to barter away our freedom for a 
shadow. Dupes of a false analogy they have likened us to 
a rope of sand, forgetting that a truer description would be 
to liken us to the little leaven that leaveneth the whole lum p. 

In the face, however, of the great fact that in nearly all 
the churches thought is broadening, we may rejoice 
and be exceeding glad. One of our English bishops 
-—he of Ripon—the other day declared that character 
was more important then creed—an old Unitarian 
heresy by the way—and the whole tendency now-a- 
days is towards translating into action, or of trying to do 
so, the great teachings of the Master. Looking back over 
several years we can see the rapid advances that liberal 
thought has made. Some thirty years ago a noted evan- 
gelical peer characterized “Kcce Homo” as “the vilest 


book ever vomited from the mouth of Hell,” and now we seé 


far more powerful books, some in the guise of fiction, on 
the tables of the orthodox, and obtaining the respectful 
criticism of the most devoted adherents of the older thought. 
There is a wide-spread desire to break down the barriers 
that divide men, and that is the result of the labours of men 
and women of liberal thought. Thank God that it is so! 
There are others, no doubt, whose word of greeting will 
be more precious than mine can be, and I must not trench 
upon your space, to cramp them. I can only reiterate my 


good wishes for your own success, and the well-being of the . 


great cause of Liberalism. 
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CONTRIBUTED. 


EDELWEISS. 


This edelweiss I wear was not first mine ; 

I had it cheaply in the little town 

Of one who from the mountains had come down,— 
A meek-eyed man, rough-clad, with many a sign 
Of burning sun and of the tempest’s frown. 

Now through the valley, with its corn and wine, 
His star-blooms badge the thronging tourists fine 
Whose feet his toilsome path have never known. 


O prophet souls, who with bruised feet have trod 

The heaven-lit heights and thence to us have brought — 
Your wider vision, your high-hearted faith, 

Your hope for man, your larger thought of God,— 

We wear your edelweiss ; Life’s common lot 


F. L. HOSMER. 
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CHRISTMAS IN CHARLESTON. 


“Announced by all the trumpets ” of the small boys, and 
heralded by a rattling enfilade of fire-crackers and torpedoes 
that could not be restrained till the appointed time, Christ. 
mas Day dawns on us in Charleston. 

Soft, melting clouds are in all the sky, often dropping as 
the 1 ain, and distilling as the dew; while just under the en. 
folding softness of atmosphere is a saline sub-acid that 
penetrates the bones, and carries a creeping chill to the 
vitals. “ Real Christmas weather!” isthe cheery, optimistic 
salutation of waterproof to umbrella, as together they go 

unrepressed on their Christmas ways. 

Visitors from other sections are struck chiefly by four 
characteristics in the Charleston Christmas season. The 
first is the persistent rain, gentle but unwearied, or the 
thick atmosphere just about to dissolve in rain. While you 
of the North exclaim, ‘‘ Regular Christmas weather!’ and 
feel the quickening thrill of its elastic tonic, crystal clear, 
yes, musically clear, we look up to see no sky by day nor 
stars by night, but to feel on our faces tbe chrism of the 
rain, and say, “‘ Regular Christmas weather!” 

Secondly, the visitor is struck with the fourth-of-J aly 
features. We celebrate the nativity of the peaceful Prince 
with crackers, trumpets, guns, rockets and rackets,—with 
the various implements of noise with which the ordinary 
native American proclaims, maintains and illustrates his 

“independency.” At this moment a bunch of fire-crackers, 
concentrated into intenser reverberation in a barrel, and 
twenty horns at the lips of twenty “‘fifer fellers,”’ and a 
host of little cannons with great noises, make an obligato 
accompaniment to the solo of my pen. 

Thirdly, the absence of the proverbial Christmas decora- 
tions. Here and there a house hangs a wreath of green in 
the window, or twines a column with ivy. But in general 
the decorations are confined within the churches. Ropes of 
braided cedar make swinging arches in the chancel or twine 
the chancel rails; white banners bear designs in ivy leaf; 
the columns glisten with the rich magnolia leaves that 
cover them; and all is lighted, made graceful and plumy with 
the silvery tresses of gray moss. Flowers are rare. The 
general amiability of the climate makes conservatories 
scarcely necessary, and in most seasons the out-door supply 
of roses is profuse; so in those seasons when nature denies 
us flowers we do without them. We arechildren of nature, 
When she smiles, we rejoice; when she frowns, we wait. 
We would in no manner conquer and compel her! 

Fourth, the quietude of the city. Not the silence: this 
is so broken we have none left to remark upon. But the 
city is quiet. Business suspends, the street-cars stop run- 
ning, and the thoroughfares are relatively deserted. ‘The 
churches are open, but attended chiefly by those within 
walking distance. In the evening here and there a carriage 
rolls. But it is in general a home day. The piazzas twinkle 
with Chinese lanterns, and blaze with rockets. These con- 
tribute the modern “great light’? and the “ voices in the 
sky.” 

It is the city’s holiday. Itis the children’s “ happiness 
day:” If the earthquake night was “no time for chillun,” 
this is eminently their hour. In the awful terrors of that 
night of peril, amid the “strong crying and tears” that 
mingled with the rumble of mysterious voices, was one sup- 
plication emphatic in its intense and ingenuous appeal, 
which finds its just counterbalance in the child-prominence 
and child-privilege of this season, sacred to the Christ-child 
and the home love. In a public square, where the terrified 
colored people were suddenly huddled, and where wild 
prayer was the almost universal resort, was one old ex- 
horter who thus agonized [as taken at the moment by 4 
stenographer |,—‘‘ Do, Lawd, come down and go ’mong yer 
people, for dey is terrify, dey skeerd like. Dey dunno 
which way to tun over, cos dey tink you bex wid um. 
Come down, please sa, an’ walk roun’ wid um, an’ tek um 
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by de han’, and tell um you ain’ bex. An’ ef yo’ can’t come, 
sen’ yo. son. But, Lawd, dis ain’ no time for chillun! So 
come yo’se’f, if you can, please sa!”’ 
_ That different scene of feeling inevitably comes to my 
mind to-day. It is nght that now, the earth again at rest, 
the city healed by Christ-like gifts of sympathetic love, the 
“time for chillun” should come round. Give them their 
day. Give them their way. Bring the Christ-child now. 
Let us still conceive the Son of God a child in human con- 


ditions, till every childof earth is quickened and persuaded 
to live a child of God. 
| | K. C. L. BROWNE, 


A UNITY READER ABROAD. 


Unity frequently catches glimpses into letters not meant 
for print but far too good to be lost. From such a letter we 
carve the following bits illustrative of the truth that the 
seas can not confine the power of genius, or limit the 
fellowship of the human heart. In the deep things and on 
the highlands all souls talk one language. 

“In Paris Victor Hugo’s wonderful drawing and painting 
thrilled me. ‘The pictures were thrown off in idle moments 
as a diversion, but they show the tremendous power and 
fearlessness of the man. Any medium could he use. No 
weak halting over it. A stick dipped in ink, a knife to 
scratch out ‘high lights,—anything served his purpose. 
The results are wonderful and—must I say it ?—morbid. It 
is true that one does not find the ‘immortal cheer’ of 
Emerson in Hugo. He was a Frenchman in France, and 
when once you have been in its atmosphere you will under- 
stand what has always troubled you in his and Balzac’s 
philosophies. And yet when I looked at the table upon 
which he wrote, and looked at the manuscript of ‘ Les 
Miserables,’ as I stood there touching the place where his 
hand wrote the name of Jean Valjean, the form of the old 
bishop rose before me—’twas a dark corner—I was alone in 
the room—and I dropped upon my knees before it. . .... 
Coming out of France into Holland is such a rest... I 
love the peasants; ’tis like getting close to Nature’s heart to 
come into their simple life. Such Dutch fraus, such pretty 
milk maids, such wooden-shoed school-children. Last 
Wednesday we went on atrip to Amsterdam. It was the 
day of the celebration of a great religious festival that 
occurs once a year at Haarlem. Our party of eight Ameri- 
cans got into a compartment that was nearly filled with 
peasants on their way to the ‘Festa.’ They were such clean, 
wholesome-looking people—the women gay in their white 
caps adorned with gold horns, the men in their Sunday best 
-——that I sat watching them with real pleasure. It is utter 
foolishness in me, I know, butthe sight of hands horny with 
toil always affects me deeply. I can never feel right that 
my own are soft and white. I sat thinking of this as I 
watched the coarse hands of the peasant opposite me, and 
looking up into his kindly face I saw that he was looking 
up at me in the same scrutinizing manner. I smiled and 
nodded, and he immediately asked meif I was going to the 
‘Fest.’ This broke the little ice that lay between bare 
hands and kid gloves, and we managed to make him under- 
stand that we were Americans en route for Amsterdam. It 
presently came out that he was choir-leader in the ‘ kirk,’ 
and we asked him to sing. 
psalm-book, and ‘tuned up’ with a vigor that nearly deaf- 
ened us. All of the peasants joined him, and the energy 
and devoutness with which they followed him—for he kept 
a half bar ahead all through—was really touching to behold. 
Something of the strength of the people whofought through 
eighty years of war and who have wrested their land from 
the clutches of the sea, was in that singing. The psalm 
ended, they made us understand that it was our turn, so we 
gave them ‘Naomi’ and ‘Hamburg’ with all parts, and 
Thope that what was lacking in vigor was made up in 


Forthwith he produced his 
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harmony. They seemed delighted with it, and the good 
frau passed around a box of lemon drops of which we all 
partook. At last, after more psalm-tunes, we all joined in 
‘America,’ which is a song of Holland also. We were 
strangers in a strange land, people separated,—to the eye 
of the world—in station, and yet I have never in my life felt 
the harmony of spirit that I did then as the grand old song 
poured out of sturdy Dutch lips and full American hearts. 
‘One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.’ ” 


eee ee — 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


A star stood steadfastly 


O’er Bethlehem; 
Tis shining still for thee. 


From out the myth it lifts, 
And burns, pure Soul; 
We see it through the rifts. 


Because it stands alone 
We call it Christ, 
Yet name it as our own. 


For man hath rightful claim 
To human souls 
Howe’er they mount and flame. 


This claim can never bind 
A spirit free, 
Seeking its God to find; 


Nor can it close the wide, 
Wide gap between 
My faint soul and Christ’s side. 


He lived before his time, 
Yet would not stoop 
To life less than sublime. 


Hath ever braver word 
Than his gone forth 
Like flashing, cleaving sword ? 


“They know not what they do!” 
Beat ever heart 
More tender, loyal, true? 


True to the God above 
And man beneath, 
Through faith and yearning love. 


O darkness ere the dawn! 
How grand is faith 
That hour when God seems gone! 


Grand is Humanity 
Pleading for those 
Who cause it agony! 


Despoil not Christ of these 
This Christmas morn, 
Thinking to crown and please! 


God is my Father—mine 
As He was Christ’s; 
God is thy Father, thine! 


To Christ’s blest memory give 
The highest life 
Thou canst conceive and live. 


For this his years were spent; 
His soul was loosed 
From out its tenement. 
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Passed is his mighty pain! 
And on the earth 
Hath love begun its reign! 


Pain falls, and gladness swells; 
Then joyously 
Ring out the Christmas Bells! 


—MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


_——— 


TOLSTOI’S ETHICS. 


The most interesting character in Kurope to-day is not 
Gladstone, or Bismarck, or Boulanger, but Tolstoi of Russia. 
He is so, because, in the face of the world’s clamor for pre- 
sidencies, and the unparalleled struggle for riches and power, 
he has turned away from it all, and chosen to be a peasant 
among peasants that he might live out the letter and the 
spirit of the Sermon onthe Mount. He has said to himself: 
Let others, if they will, seek to be bowed to and served by 
all the rest of the world, while they lie in supine idleness; 
but as for me, I must aim to be in my sphere what God is 
in his great sphere—servant of all. There is one of the 
foremost literary men of Kurope made one with the common 
people. He has laid aside his fictitious nobility to become 
really noble. He views the world as his home, and he holds 
that highest manhood is lowliest in service. He regards it 
good service for him to go into his shop to cobble a pair of 
shoes for a neighbor, or go into the field to plow, or pitch 
hay, or build fence. .That is democracy, that is Christianity 
incarnated once more. All of us are agog for uppermost 
seats and the fine things of the world, but only the lovers 
and heroes turn away from the affluent and great, and stand 
forth for the Human only. 

As I read the volume, ‘ What to Do,” I say, this is not 
literature, it is a soul laid bare; it is not playing at life, it 
is life. There rises before me the picture of that plain, 
homely old man, with his peasant garb, his calloused hands, 
his great shaggy face, unhandsome, but so human, so bene. 
diction-like, so love-you-all-like; and over that face—-that 
makes one think of him ‘‘ whose visage was so marred more 
than any man, and his form more than the sons of men,”— 
I see tears fall that have come from pent-up streams of 
longing and love,—crystalline drops are they, from a soul 
that would encompass man in its warm embrace. 

Tolstoi’s ethics is startlingly simple. It is its unsophis- 
ticated simplicity that piques one’s worldliness. We have 
been accustomed to thinking of the science of living as 
something extremely complicated, and as growing more so 
with the growth of civilization; but this man asserts con- 
fidently that the way of life is very plain and easy if we will 
only (1) quit deceiving ourselves and others, and follow the 
truth wherever it leads us; (2), cease regarding ourselves 
as better than others; (3), accept the old and indubitable 
law of humanity, to wring from nature with one’s own 
hands a subsistence for himself and for others, feeling no 
shame at any employment. 

The recognition of these three principles leads inevitably 
to (1). Love to one’s brother man. (2). Non-resistance to evil. 
(3). Social purity. (4) Abrogation of courts of justice that rep- 
resent the retaliative spirit written large. (5). The removal 
of the middle wall of partition between nations so that 
patriotism shall no more mean, hurrah! for our side, but 
that love that delights in doing good to humanity. 

The first. trumpet-like note is this: Quit deceiving your, 
self, cast out the illusion of selfishness, look straight at the 
truth and follow it, regardless of loves, hates, comfort, ties, 
life or death. Is not all that simple, primitive,—dis- 
appointing? Why, yes, we say it is plain enough that one 
should not deceive himself. But to see how current and 
easy self-deception is, one has but to recall the fact that 
conservative orthodox people, who are insistent for the 
letter of the Bible, have been the first to repudiate Tolstoi’s 
conduct. His warmest sympathizers have been the radical 
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thinkers who are intolerant of the letter. The Jew might 
say that God is the God of the whole earth, but to the eng 
he hugged his provincial illusion that he himself was human 
plus Jew, and that, therefore, he might appropriate Gog 
to his own exclusive use. Every old feudal king, when he 
was sacking a neighboring castle to enrich himself, had 
some way of explaining his violation of humanity’s right go 
as not to make himself a liar. He who lives by being served, 
or the monopolist whose plenty is rebuked by his employé’s 
indigence, would indignantly repulse any insinuation that 
his life is false —false to simple justice, false to conscience, 
false to the great sermon in his religion, the Sermon on the 
Mount. The world is in conspiracy to keep the hoax up 
and urge the business on. The United States professedly 
believes the gospel, and is the world’s loudest preacher of 
liberty, equakty, fraternity; but just now we have the 
paradoxical spectacle of a Congress passing an exclusion 
bill against a quiet, an industrious, and a long-suffering 
Mongolian race, and yet if the intimation were made that 
those who voted for that bill had not only violated a truth 
of righteousness, but had falsified the very basic principle 
of democracy, which gives the first and highest meaning to 


our government, it would be promptly met by some specious 


reasoning called patriotic considerations. Henceforth we 
must teach our children to love themselves and hate their 
neighbors. Does patriotism mean, every one for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost? We all love the truth, 
but do we all hate untruth? Are we so enamored of truth 
that we will cut through our dearest prejudices, and lay 
waste our world of tinsel and conventionality to follow its 
high and sacred behests? Tolstoi’s robust word comes to 
us. Quit deceiving yourself; determine to get right, how- 
ever far removed your path in life may be from the true 


- path which your reason discloses to you. 


An untruth underlying nearly all our social discords 
and unhappiness is the assumption by some that it is their 
privilege to be served and the duty of others to serve them. 
The great difficulty in the way of anything like cosmopoli- 
tan, democratic relationship among men is the delusive sup- 
position on the part of some people that they are excep- 
tionally human, that they are, forsooth, different from other 
people, and that it follows because of this difference that 
they are to be treated in an exceptional way. One who is 
rich thinks he is entitled to a better time and more consid- | 
eration than poor people are, and if a poor man is preferred 
to him he is indignant over it. He who is a member of a 
so-called first family imagines that some peculiar honor 
attaches to him for which he should receive extra attention. 

Tolstoi comes to us and says, You need to see this truth, 
and until you do see it your life is void; you are man and 
nothing more; your brother is man and nothing less. 
Tolstoi carries us back to the ancient, eternal truth that he 
who would lose his life shall find it, and he who would find 
his life shall lose it. He has wrought Browning’s deep 
words into finest experience, thereby showing that poet’s 
song may be translated into a brave man’s deed: 

“All service is the same with God— 


With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we, there is no last nor first.” | 


If I have read the secret of Jesus aright, it is this: 
Changeless, eternal pity; a heart thrown widely open for 
all; a harbor for all the storm-beaten sons of men. He did 
not consider greatness a thing worthy to be striven for, but 
he made himself of no reputation, took upon him the form 
of a servant, and became obedient to the divine voice that 
ever instructed him. When Paul went out to preach it was 
not the Christ of regal power, but the self-effacing, broadly 
human, Jusus of Nazareth that he presented to men. But 
to-day, as in the days of the Apostles, the doctrine of self- 
renunciation is foolishness and a stumbling block. We are 
all ready to serve, if it means a little dainty sewing for 8 
fair in behalf of the poor, or dropping our silver regularly 


into the contribution-box on Sunday; but to go out among 
the Great Unwashed and identify ourselves with them while 
they wring from this old earth a subsistence for all flesh, is 
the step that puts to test our imperative of self-giving 

But what would become of our art? Is not the art of 
living well altogether the highest and best? What signi- 
fy the fine arts while the finest is ignored? Let our 
homes and conservatories be furnished with the most costly 
art, but if the cat and tiger in us still hold sway, we shall 
be no better than our rude ancestors who ate snails and 
dwelt in caves. Animal or angel, which? Any art pursued 
without warm human fellowship and helpfulness—without 
the royal hand well skilled in grappling with the world’s 
burden—dehumanizes us. 

That is a discriminating and noble definition of social 
justice which William D. Howells has just given us:—*The 
instinct of righteous shame which, however dumbly, however 
obscurely, stirs in every honest man’s heart when his super- 
fluity is confronted with another’s destitution, and which is 
destined to increase in power till it becomes the social as 
well as the individual conscience.” What's the use of talk- 
ing about the brotherhood of man, if it does not bring 
brother’s love along with it? And of what avail is my love, 
if it disdain my brother’s lowly estate? Of what avail is it, 
if it scorn the utmost laggard in ‘‘the great procession 
winding along the roads of the universe?” When a few 
more earnest souls are strong enough to say with Walt 
Whitman, ‘I will have nothing that all can not have their 
counterpart of on equal terms,” the era of the dominance 
of moral insight will have begun. : 

I hear a hoarse voice making reply: Tolstoi isa dreamer; 
better go the way of the world; be practical with the rest 
of us; abandon the ideal, and accept the day as itis. All 
the prophets who have loved the word of the Kternal 
have been dreamers,—Jesus, Paul, Buddha, Epictetus, a 
Kempis, and John Brown. The way of the world was just 
the way these dreamers didnot go. They turned the stupid 
ages out of their course by putting a new spirit into men. 
They announced a law emanating from the Highest to 
make null the inhuman customs holding men in thrall. 

Any commonplace person can aspire to be served by all, 
but only he who is lit with the Infinite can aspire to be 


servant of all. 
G. D. BLack. 
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THE STUDY TABLE. 


oe 


THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 


Thoreau used to say he went hunting without rod or gun. 


_ Professor Langley, of the Allegheny Observatory, in this 


beautiful book,’ admirably illustrated, goes hunting in the 
heavens without a telescope. He does not concern himself 
so much with measurements and movements as with sub- 
stance and force. With the camera and the spectrum he 
lets us into the spots on the sun, and makes us feel his 
energy. We are admitted into the chemical confidences of 
planets and meteors and are told so many things about 
comets and stars which are revealed by the “new astronomy”’ 
that it would seem that this same “ new astronomy ” cannot 
wait much longer for the patronage of the state and indi- 
viduals of wealth necessary to bring it to that high effi- 
ciency and at least as ample equipments as characterize 
the old astronomy at the present time. Wecannot speak of 
this book as an expert, but as une who has found its pages 
most inspiring we are glad to commend it to our readers as 
one of the coveted books of the year. In this little book’ of 
Max Miller we have the three lectures which first appeared 
in the Open Court in this city. This gives us not only 
ton 12 The New Astronomy. By Samuel Pierpont Langley. Illustrated. Bos- 
n: Ticknor & Co. $3.00 


2.) The Science of ‘Thought. By Max Miiller. Chicago: The Open Court 
Pub Co. 7% cents. | 
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something of the old battle about the relation of words to 
thought brought down to date, but many delightful glimpses 
into the workshop of the man who has labored upon such 
high material that the very “chips” are greatly prized. 
Doctor Hedge is doubtless the ripest scholar and profound- 
est thinker now living among the Unitarian ministers of 
America. He has turned his eightieth year, but this goodly 


volume of thirteen essays’ shows no signs of age. From 


the first on ‘Martin Luther,” to the last on the “ Theism of 
Reason and the Theism of Faith,” we have clear thinkin 
upon high themes, showing a wider range and greater ver- 
satility than any of his previous volumes. He who has 
those will certainly want this volume, and he who begins 
with this will be sure to want more from the same source. 
Alongside of Doctor Hedge’s latest volume belongs the re-. 
cently collected volume of political essays‘ from James 
Russell Lowell. We have already quoted from these pages, 
but we like to mention the book again. From the careful 
and profound thinker it is nota very great way to the careful 
and elegant writer who has made himself pre-eminent in 
American life in at least three different directions; for Mr. 
Lowellis the most virile poet now living in America, the writer 
of the most elegant prose, and the most eminent of Ameri- 
can diplomatists. We will not despair of ‘American politics 
while they enlist the interest and command the attention of 
such men as James Russell Lowell and George William 
Curtis. And still another book’ from an American master. 
Many who know of the rare gift which John Fiske 
possesses for philosophic work and his great service as an 
interpreter of the philosophy of evolution are scarcely rec- 
onciled to his turning aside, for the time being at least, 
into the fields of historical research, but this volume is re- 
assuring. It shows that he is still preaching his gospel of 


progress and of peace by means of the truth of history. In. 


these pages he amplifies the statement previously made that 
our Federal Convention was ‘‘ The finest specimen of con- 
structive statesmanship that the world has ever seen.” Of 
our last war he says, ‘‘ Despite the feeble wails of unscrupu- 
lous place-hunters and unteachable bigots, it cemented the 
federal union so powerfully that all likelihood of its destruc- 
tion may be said to have disappeared forever.” The time 
has not come for a critical history of American literature. 
It never does come to contemporary writers, but it has come 
for what was more needed, an appreciative introduction, an 
intelligent guidebook,’ and such we have in the work of 
Charles F. Kichardson, the second and last volume of which 
is inour hands. Inthe chapter on “Tones and Tendencies of 
American Verse,” we have something more than a guide-book. 
It is not only good reading, but that which will teach us how 
to find good reading. And here comes another new book’ on 
Browning, the largest and most satisfying yet received. In 


aiming at less, Mr. Fotheringham has reached more than 


his associates. In not trying to outline all the writings he 
has given us some clear conceptions of the writer, his pur- 
pose and his methods. Kobert Collyer’s “ Talks to Young 
Men (With Asides to Young Women)’ is a book not to be 
forgotten in our holiday purchases. In it we find the same 
delightful blending of sense and fancy, poetry and piety 
that is so well known by our readers. Our earnest comrade 
who preaches to three congregations each Sunday, one in 
New York, one in Brooklyn and the other in Newark, has 
set forth his convictions in this little hand-book,’ fearless, 
rational, and in the end, constructive and dead in earnest. 


(3.) Martin Luther and Other Essays. By F. H. Hedge. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $2.00 | 

(4.) Political Essays. By James Russell Lowell. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Miflin& Co. $1.50. 

(5.) The Critical Period of American History. 1788—1789. By John Fiske. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 

(6.) American Literature. By Charles F. Richardson. VolumelII. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

(7.) Studies in the Poetry of Robert Browning. By James Fotheringham. 
London: a Paul, Trench & Co. 

8.) Talks to Young Men. By Robert Collyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
e (9), What I Believe. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 56 Oriental street, Newark 

; cents. 
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We know of no better hand-book of the new faith for the 
price, because it is full of the eloquence and direct address 
of extempore speech, while it contains the conclusion of 
one who has lived intensely and suffered much as a truth- 


seeker. In Mr. Burt’s little book” there is to us a special 


interest in the fact that it has grown out of some articles 
originally prepared on Greek philosophy for the columns of 
Unity. The form as well as the matter commends itself as 
a hand-book to students and a convenient outline to teach- 
ers. ew, even among scholarly people, can go very deep 
into Greek philosophy, but there are few of ordinary intel- 
ligence but can enjoy and profit by this simple but scholarly 
epitome. ‘This book, doubtless, will fill an important niche 
in the series of text-books by these publishers. Talking of 
text-books, many teachers will welcome this “ Outline of 
General History ’” “ prepared for them by a former teacher 
of history in Wellesley College. Nebraska and Massachu- 
sets join hands in the preparation of this text-book upon 
“Our Republic.” ~ It is the joint labor of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, of North Loup, Neb., and of the Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. To those 
who cannot go to school to find out all about our civil gov- 
ernment, the book will fill an important place on the home 
shelf. The professor of English literature in Wellesley is 
preparing a series of leaflets as guide to the study of 
nineteenth century authors which will prove admirable belps 
to Unity Clubs as well as to classes. Mrs. Owen’s book” 
telling how to keep house on ten dollars a week can scarcely 
be called a text-book yet, but we shall be a great way nearer 
the kingdom when the subject matter is as carefully taught 
as is the geography of South America. Then may we hope 
to develop what Mrs. Stowe calls ‘‘a genius for home life.” 
That last quotation we find in a pretty little anthology “ 
from the writings of Mrs. Stowe, just out, which we next 
picked up from the table. It is pleasant to come upon old 


friends in this new way and to see how well the old interest 


in Mrs. Stowe’s writings is justified. Those who like liter- 
ary cut flowers will like this book. 


Our friends of the English Sunday-school Association still 
lead by a great way our American Unitarian Sunday-school 
societies in thedignity and courage of their manuals. In these 
three we hold in our hand, the writers not only presume on 
the child’s interest in serious themes, but also in the teach- 
er’s ability to adapt suggestive material to the time and 
place. Here is no attempt to chop up the material into 
questions and answers. It is assumed that the child wants 
to know something and that the teacher does know some- 
thing. Mr. Wicksteed gives moral and spiritual ideas,” 
then his work is done. Doctor Crosskey in a hundred and 
twenty-eight pages’® gives what would make an admirable 
outline for a winter’s study in evolution for a Unity Club. 
And Miss Cooke" gives one more, the ninth in her series, of 
biography for young people. Here are ten noble workers, 
and two of them women, Mary Ware and Catherine Cappe. 

And what shall we say of these first fruits of the holiday 
book harvest? We will begin by ‘maintaining our integ- 
rity’ and say, at Christmas time buy books rather than 
holiday books, but then, when the time comes, we know that 
plenty of people will scorn the advice. How can they re- 
sist the temptation of such books as ‘“ Days Serene,” 
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(10.) A Brief History of Greek Philosophy. By B.C. Burt, M. A. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. | 
(11.) Studies In General History. By Mary B. Sheldon. Teachers’ Manual. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. | 
~ (12.) Our Republic. By Prof. M, B. C. True and Hon. John W. Dickinson. 
Boston and New York: Leach, Shewell & Sanburn. 
(13.) Ten Dollars Enough. By Catherine Owen. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00. ie, Jit | 
14) Flowers and Fruit from the Writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe. By 
Abbie H. Fairfield. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 
(15) Lessons on the Growth of Moraland Spiritual Ideas. By Phillip H. 
Wicksteed. London: Sunday-school Association Four pence. 
(16) The Methods of Creation. By Henry W.Crosskey. London: Sunday- 
echool Association. One — 
(17.) Noble Workers. By Frances E. Cooke. London: Sunday-school 
Association. One ns fans sixpence. 
(18.) Days Serene. With original designs. By Margaret Macdonald Pull- 


man. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


by Mrs. Pullman, with its good poetry and ample out-of 
doors so sympathetically executed, or of these two illum}. 
nations of Miss Mulock’s Christmas Carol and New Year, 
psalm,” or the exquisitely dainty calendar,” with its ¢; 
men and women, birds, butterflies and bells, done in se 
or the illustrations from nature that go with the pathe 
always touching song of “Nelly was a Lady,’ or any ong 
of its five companion volumes? Perhaps we relent oy; 
heroic advice. Why should they resist these triumphs of 
the reproductive art? Some ‘day, surely, such SOWINg as 
this will yield a high harvest of fine art. Perhaps an age 


of -masters is yet to come, and that, too, in this new world . 
of the West. 
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THE HOME. 


MUGGINS’ CHRISTMAS. 
We called her “‘ Muggins,’’—just a wee 
Light-hearted little neighbor, 
Stunted of growth by poverty, 
And robbed of play by labor. 


‘She bothers ’bout that Christmas saint, 
To rest she’ll hardly let me! ” 
Her mother said; ‘‘ An’ prays so quaint : 
‘K’iss K’ingle, don’t fordet me! ’” 


No feast for her would Christmas bring 
Of turkey and cranberry. 

One said “ T’ would be a pleasant thing 
To make her Christmas merry !” 


So, by her bed, with warm new clothes, 
On Christmas Eve placed handy, 

Were simple toys and plumped-out hose, 
And one wee pound of candy. 


And Muggins waking, with round eyes 
‘Where awe and pleasure mingle, 

Gazed on her gifts with glad surprise : 
“’QOu’s brought too much, K’iss K’ingle !”’ 


She sighed in tones of grievous doubt : 
‘‘Here’s mos’ enough for twenty, 

Some ’nother girl might go without,— 
I didn’t want too plenty.” 


Dear lass, for all your poverty, 
Life’s best shall you inherit, 

In whose young heart springs fresh and free 
The generous Christmas spirit. 


Ab, not alone in Bible leaf 
Is holy scripture hoarded— 

‘* More bless’d to give than to receive,” 
In child-hearts is recorded. 


The meaning of the widow’s cruse, 
And of the loaves and fishes : 

Not selfish greed, but kindly use 
Will cupboards fill and dishes. 


That which we share we sures: hold, 
We lose that which is hoarded— 
To dead leaves turned like fairy-gold 

In German tales recorded. | 


O, little maid, in happy homes, 
Life’s best of bliss possessing, 
Remember this when Christmas comes 
And earn—the Christmas blessing. 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


(19.) Christmas Carol. By Dinah Mariah Mulock. Illustrated. Boston: 


Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 


A Psalm for New Year’s Eve. By Dinah Mariah Mulock. Illustrated. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 


(20.) All Around the Year. By J. Pauline Sumter. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


50 cents. P 
o “sie.” Was aLady. By Stephen Collins Foster. Boston: Ticknor 
oO. $1.50, 
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WHAT THE BOYS DID ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


«What are you laughing about, Shirley?” _ 

«J was just thinking how I should feel hanging it by the 
legs on that door-knob.” And Shirley laughed again, while 
his eyes twinkled with water-drops, a way they had when 


‘he saw in his mind anything especially funny. 


“Hanging what? On whose door-knob?” asked his 
brother. 

“You see, she gets only five dollars and ten cents a week, 
and she has to pay just one dollar and ten cents a week for 
the rent of that basement, and there’s five children.” 

“Which of them are you going to hang by the legs? 
Whose children? What are you talking about?” asked 
impatient Willie. 

“Wait till I come to it,’ said methodical little Shirley. 
‘Her name’s Burnett. She lives under Mr. Grove’s store. 
There was a father, but he died. She had to go to work in 
the string factory. She has the five children to take care 
of on four dollars a week. I’ve seen ’em.”’ 

“There! I begin to understand—only about the legs.” 

“Wait. Mrs. Macey and Momsey were talking about 
clothes. They are going to look up all their old woollen 
ones for the children. But they didn’t say anything about 
a turkey, though they’re going to get the things ready for 
Christmas,—dresses all made for the little girls, and jackets 
and pants for the boy, but not one word of a turkey.” 

“Was it a turkey you thought of hanging up by the 
legs 2” 

“ Of course! ”’ 

“ Where’ll you get the money ?”’ 

“Tm going to take what I’ve saved up for Momsey.” 

“Oh, what a boy! I wouldn’t be so mean! Make Mom. 
sey go without your present for a lot of ragged and dirty 
children. They are dirty, ain’t they ?” 

‘Yes—some. But they look red, and they look at you 
laughing when you speak to them. They’re English; they 
ain’t bad children.”’ 

‘Oh, 1 see. Well, you'd make Momsey go without her 
present, and I think it’s mean.” 

“Wait. She said one day that she never minded going 
without things when somebody was happy. That was when 
she gave you her share of the grapes and you ate them.” 

‘Never mind that! I s’pose she would like best for them 
to have the turkey. But s’pose I helped you buy it, and 
you should then have some money for her present? How 
much will it cost?” 

“Mr. Grove will let me bave it for eighteen cents a pound, 
and it’s a seven-pounder. Seven times eight are fifty-six, 
seven times ten are seventy, and five are one dollar and 
twenty-six cents. Yes, that is what I got it before: one 
dollar and twenty-six cents. I’ve got just a dollar and a 
quarter—there’s Ted!” ' 

“And Arthur, too,’’ cried Willie as the two rosy-cheeked 
boys came in. 

‘We're reckoning up the cost of a turkey, Ted,” repeated 
Shirley, “ eighteen cents a pound, seven pounds.”’ 

“One, twenty-six,” promptly responded bright Ted. 
“ Whose turkey ?” | 

“Shirley’s and my present to a poor family,” said Willie. 
And forthwith the story of the young Burnetts, with par- 
ticulars as to string-factory, etc., was related. 

“Tl go shares a quarter,” said Ted. 

“I—too,” drawled smiling Arthur. ‘“ So—will—Harris.” 

“Think he will?’ said Willie. ‘ Why, that will make it 
only a quarter a-piece. Shirley can put in twenty-six as he 
got it up.” 

: All right,” said Shirley. 

urse we can all.see the hanging on to the door- 
knob,” said Ted. 

‘They’ll come out,” said Shirley, “and what d’you think 

they’ll do? I’m afraid I shall laugh. We’ll hide behind 
the dog kennel. I wonder how I shall feel!’ 
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Shirley’s eyes glistened again. 

So, Christmas Eve, just after dark, the five boys, guided 
by a bull’s-eye lantern, and with Shirley dangling a “seven- 
pounder,’”’—made a pound heavier by a contribution of a 
bag of cranberries tied to one of the legs by ‘‘ Momsey ”— 
found their way into the yard of the corner grocery store, 
and down the uneven walk to the little basement door. 
There was no curtain to the window, and they could plainly 
see the widow with her five children clustered around a 
table, where they looked anything but disconsolate, survey- 
ing and admiring the pile of warm garments sent in by the 
mothers of the neighborhood. 

“They'll like the turkey lest,” said Shirley in a whisper. 
“Now hide, boys! LTve got it on the knob. I know I 


shall laugh.” 


And laugh the little fellow did, in one shrill peal, then 
flew behind the kennel with the others. 
Quickly the basement door opened, and “Oh! oh!’ was 


uttered by children’s voices pitched in various keys. 


“ Hit’s a turkey!” cried one. 

_ “Vy, I thought I heard a crow!” 

That settled the boys. They burst forth into such loud 
shouts of merriment, that their hiding-place would have 
been quickly discovered had they not taken immediately to 
flight, leaping over the low fence, and getting home by way 
of the fields. ¢ : 

The next day they heard that the poor family living in 
Mr. Grove’s basement had had their Christmas dinner given 


them by the Kickapoo Indians, who were giving entertain- 


ments at the opera house down town. But that did not 
lessen the boys’ enjoyment in the thought of what they did 
on Christmas Eve. A. M. G. 
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BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 


‘Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair,—_ 
Whole souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show 
Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave and true, 
Moment by moment, the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministry to and fro, 
Down lowliest ways if God wills so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 


Beautiful twilight at set of sun, 
Beautiful goal with race well run, 
Beautiful rest with work well done. 


Beautiful grave where grasses creep, 

Where brown leaves fall, where drifts lie deep 

Over worn-out hands—O beautiful sleep. - 
| —NSelected, 
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THE SPIRITUAL. LEADERSHIP OF JESUS—WHAT DOES 
IT CONSIST IN? | 


A SERMON PREACHED BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES AT CHICAGO, SUN 
DAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1888. | 


(Published by the Congregation.) 


Down in Arkansas there is a man who, in the solitude of 
his liberal thought, has reached out to this church for spir- 
itual comradeship. Through the postoffice he has asked 
and received our church fellowship. His name has been 
placed upon our roll by your consent. Last summer at our 
Flower Festival, you remember I read to you his greet- 
ing, and in your name I returned our response. Some 
time ago this good physician, after having been out for 
nineteen hours among the sick, wrote me before retiring as 


follows: 


“T must not put off any longer my promise to myself to write 
you. We are now engaged in an assembly meeting in this village. 


- Most of the time is given to instruction in school studies, but one 


hour a day and the evening are given to the enforcement of relig- 
ious doctrines. In the midst of it all, my faith in religious liberty 
and the belief that pure Christianity is the handmaid of true hu- 
manitarianism, is unshaken. My solace is the Bible and such liter- 
ature as I receive from the Post-Office Mission. I am trying to 
build myself up in a holy faith in the Father. I have no one to 
commune with, and it is truly a lonely life to live among such strong 
orthodox surroundings. When you have time, will you please 
write me or preach a sermon from the texts found in Matthew I: 
18-20, Luke 1:27-31, John 1:13, 14? This scripture is constantly 
quoted to me as sufficient proof that Christ was very God. You 
need not be in a hurry, but write when you have leisure. Give my 
kindest regards to the members of the parish, and say to them that 
I pray continuously for the time when this country may be visited 
by a missionary of our living faith. I am permitted to work in a 
union Sunday-school here. Next Sunday [ am to address a Sab. 
bath-school convention. On such occasions I always speak for re- 
ligious liberty in plainest language. Hoping to hear trom you oc- 
casionally, I am Yours for truth, 


The passages referred to are those that tell of the mirac- 
ulous conception and birth of Jesus. The perplexity of 
our lonely brother in Arkansas is also the perplexity of 
many of you. No week passes but some of you come to 
me with your anxious inquiries concerning the Jesus prob- 
lems springing up either in your own minds or in those 
of your friends. You frequently tell me that the perplex- 
ities of faith to-day are chiefly those that are related to the 
personality and mission of Jesus. As stars fade away in 
the presence of the sun, so, you tell me, have the doctrines 
of fore-ordination, eternal punishment, total depravity, 
vicarious atonement, and the infallible Bible faded out of 
your thoughts in the presence of a great light that teaches 
instead a hopefulness for man, individual responsibility, 
eternal progress and universal brotherhood. But, you say, 
it is hard to give up certain ideas of the peculiar nature, 
exceptional character and supernatura] mission of Jesus. 
The liberal thought in other directions is constructive, en- 
larging, it adds to the old faiths, but in regard to Jesus, to 
many it seems destructive. It takes away something without 
leaving an adequate compensation. 

Friends, I commend your vigilance. I want you to lift 
up and not give up your’ faith. If this church does not 
give you a sweeter, tenderer, stronger, more inspiring 


thought of Jesus than the churches about us do, it is your 


business to distrust this church and go to the one where 
the more helpful view is taught; and so I return once more 
to the old but ever attractive theme. I want to see if 
the Jesus of rational thought and scientific criticism is not 
also the Christ of the soul for this generation, if he is not a 
solace to the heart, an inspiration to the conscience as well 
as a satisfaction to the reason. I can add nothing new to 
what I have already said. I can not even hope to say it as 
well as I have said it before; but say it once more I must, in 
the hope that'it may help a little some members of the par- 
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ish that reaches from Chicago to Arkansas, from Florig, to 
Wisconsin. 
I will try to get at it in some such way as this: 
1. The rationalist’s thought of Jesus. 
11. The objections thereto, which I will consider ag 
(a) Biblical. 
(b) Historical. 
(c) Psychological. 
11. The power of the humanitarian thought of Jesys 
tv. The relation which our thought of Jesus bears t, 
our word and work, individually and collectively, or th, 
spiritual leadership of Jesus—in what does it consist ? 
I. WHAT IS THE RATIONALIST’S THOUGHT OF JESUS? 
An epoch-making soul, an era-forming spirit, a characte; 
in whom the light of an illustrious race and of a holy ap. 
cestry was focalized, a personality from which radiated that 
subtle, creative power of the spirit which evades our analy. 
sis and which we sometimes try to indicate by the wor 
genius or inspiration. He was a man to whom, by the right 
of pre-eminence, it was given to inaugurate a religions 
movement beyond his seeking, and, in very many respects, 
different from his thinking. He was aman destined to be 
enveloped ina mystic mantle of myth and legend which a 
loving constituency has woven out of the poetry that is dis- 
tributed through the common heart; a man best understood 
and most truly measured when studied among his giant 
companions, Buddha, Socrates, Zoroaster and the rest. His 
was a soul as inexplicable as Shakespeare’s or Newton’s, as 
mysterious as the babe, of whom he said, ‘ Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Rational thought has come to think 
of Jesus as one whose words are rich with a “veined hu- 
manity,” a man whose divinity was testified to by his hn. . 
man tears, by the affections of the lowly that went out to 
him. Peasant women loved and fishermen followed him. 
He was a man whose divinity came to him through the 
holy generation of such a father and mother as to make 
re-generation to him unnecessary. I think the cultured 
thought of Jesus to-day, dismembered from traditional molds 
and independent of ecclesiastical formulas, is that of a 
prophet-peasant whose inherent excellence pierces the dark 
cloud which a remote age, obscure location and supersti: 
tious following have enveloped him with. We can under 
stand this better by recalling the analogies of history. 
Three and a half centuries before the date of Jesus, ina 
territory still more remote, we find a similar process going 
on. There was born a prophet-prince who humbled hin. 
self that peasants might be more kingly. The same forces 
have obscured him in a still denser cloud; but that there 
once lived a tender, loving soul, a high right-seeking and 
truth-telling spirit, is testified to by the abject worship 48 
well as by the loving adoration of uncounted millions of 
soulg Jesus to the liberal Christian, to the Unitarian, 48 
I understand the word, to the progressive thinker, to the 
believer in universal religion, is a man, no more but no |ess, 
a towering character, the altitude of which we lesser beings, 
who fall so far short of being men, are unable to accurately 
determine. Should we wonder at this? Are there not 4 
hundred names at our fingers’ ends that represent souls the 
dimensions of which we are utterly incompetent to meas: 
ure? Said William Hunt, the philosopher-artist, “ Michael 
Angelo was a soul so great that subsequent generation 
have given us no man large enough to understand him. 
The truest thing we can say about the homely face 
Abraham Lincoln is that its care-taking lines were fu! 
rowed by a spirit so large that none of us yet understand 
him, though we shout his name and prattle his praises; but 
when it comes to the matter of measurement and limits 
tions, the word ‘“‘man” no more bounds than does the Wo 
“God.” Some center of either we may indicate, the 
cumferences of both are lost beyond the outermost reach ° 
human ken. Take the veriest babe crooning at the moth- 
er’s breast, and 
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“ Draw if thou canst the mystic line, 
String | rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine.” 


This and much more represents the rational thought of 


Jesus. 
II. OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


Against this thought of Jesus may be raised— 

(a) The biblical argument, the texts persistently hurled 
at our brother away down there in Arkansas. Does not 
Matthew say that “ When Mary had been betrothed to 
Joseph, before they came together, she was found with 
child of the Holy Ghost;” and does not Luke say that the 
angel Gabriel announced to Mary the miraculous fact; and 
does not the writer of John mean something of this when 
he says, ‘“ The Word became Flesh and dwelt among us?” 
I answer “ Yes,” and promptly say that if these writers 
have stated a historical truth, then the view just described 
is untenable. If they are right, we are wrong. I simply 
do not believe that these and kindred texts are good history 
any more than I believe that the great battle-hymn in the 
book of Joshua that sings of the moon standing still over 
Ajalon is good history, any more than I believe that the 
first chapter of Genesis is good science, or the birth-le- 
gends of Buddha, beautiful and fragrant as a flower-gar- 
den, are records of actual occurrences. In this doubt I 
find no irreverence. It savors of no profanity. I remem- 
ber that all these gospel narratives are but the inadequate 
and sometimes incoherent transcriptions of traditions 
gathered from the willing but fantastic recollections and 
imaginations of from fifty to a hundred and fifty years af- 
ter the fertile life had been closed on Calvary. I remem- 
ber that the genealogies offered by these gospel writers are 
imperfect, fanciful, grotesque; that the birth experiences, 
of all human experiences, are. necessarily the most sacred, 
the most obscured. Before these gospel narratives took 
their shape, Christianity was already in the field asking the 
suffrage not only of Jew but of Gentile; the Jesus seed 
dropped by the Nazarene by road-side and lake-side had 
been blown by the winds of God into the mind and _ heart 
of Paul, and there they had germinated, sprouted, bloomed, 
into his elaborate “scheme” for saving a fragment of the 
world that, as he thought, was so soon to be destroyed. 
Jesus the peasant, in Paul’s day, was already lost in Christ 
the Savior; the carpenter’s son was wrenched from his 
earthly father’s arms in order to make him more surely 
God’s son, a most damaging mistake. ‘Know ye not that 
ye are the children of God and the spirit of God dwelleth 
in you?” Do not say that this is destroying the au- 
thority and authenticity of the Bible. It is saving it. It 
is discriminating in the interest of the Bible gold. Christ- 
endom has always had more sense than its theologians 
have recognized. It has always had more use for the par- 
able of the good Samaritan than for the story of that 
senseless blighting of the fig tree. The ages have loved to 
think of Jesus talking with the woman at the well much 
More than they have liked to think of him as a manufac- 
turer of wine, even though the product was pronounced a 
good article. No man is so orthodox but that he reads 
more often the “Sermon on the Mount” than he does the 
story of the drowning of the pigs. Yes, good brother, 
tell them down there in Arkansas that it is because you 


_ Want to save and magnify the “ Golden Rule” that you re- 


ject the incredible birth-stories. Tell them that all relig- 
'ons and all earlier ages have had plenty of unfathered 
children. According to the devout traditions of grateful 
followers, saints and sages have generally been heralded 
into the world by some supermundanesigns or preternatural 
road. The old world’s literature is full of miracles, but 

© beatitudes are scarce. The divine charity, which was 
also God-like justice, that soothed the Magdalen and said 
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® erring, “‘ Neither do I condemn thee, gosin no more,” 
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this is the exceptional, this is the inspiring part of the rec- 
ord; it is still potent and places Christly signs upon the 
brow of him who thought and lived then. Between the 
miracle lines of the New Testament is discovered the man 
Jesus, such as I tried to characterize at the outset. 
The second objection to the humanitarian thought of 
Jesus may be called the historical objection. There are 
those who appeal from Bible texts to the facts of history 
for proofs of the supernatural origin of Christianity and the 
God-man theory of Jesus. They call the splendid roll of 
martyrs, they point to the white-robed line of saints, the 
majestic cathedrals, the great pictures, the sublime music, 
the heroic crusaders, now in physical armament, and again 
in the more invulnerable armament of the spirit, that have 
gone forth reckless of danger, regardless of cost, to rescue 
the world from the hands of the heathen, to gather souls into 
the fold of Christ; they point to the complex activities of 
to-day, the missionary societies, churches, reformatories, 
hospitals, schools, charities, all of which gladly confess 
their dependence upon the Christian thought and their 
origin in the Christian inspiration, and they triumphantly 
say, “ Do not all these prove the supernatural origin, is not 
this the work of a God rather than the work of a man?” 
To which I reply, ‘‘ Yes, it is the work of God, but not the 
work of a God-man, Christ Jesus. It is the work of God 
through men. It is the work of him who tabernacles in the 
human.” If all this proves the supernaturalism of Jesus, 
how can we deny the like claim of the other great religious 
systems of the world, whose conquests, particularly those 
of Buddhism, are scarcely second to those of Jesus in the 
territory traversed, not second in the number of souls 
touched, while its moral wealth in the way of humility, 
love and self-sacrifice, is so little understood by us yet that 
we have no right to put any mean limits upon it? Rome 
under its pagan banners once came very near possessing the 
world; the drum-beat of England is to-day heard around 
the globe; shall we grant them on that account the 
claim to special relationship to God, or say that these facts 
prove miraculous antecedents and supernatural guidance? 
In regard to this historical argument against the natural 
view of Jesus, it must also be said that not all of Christen- 
dom is of Jesus. Its theology is more of Paul than of the 
Nazarene. The time was when the sword, which Jesus 
condemned, played an important part in the triumphs of 
Christendom, and to-day the ecclesiasticism in which Jesus 
would have no part dominates in by far the larger sections 
of Christendom. And this ecclesiasticism has doubtless 
been an essential element in this domination. Jesus is 
only partially responsible for Christendom. From him 
comes one stream into that mighty tide that is fed from 
many tributaries, and his contribution is not the marvels of 
faith, but the simplicities of morals. The post-biblical 
miracles of the Christian church make tame and small the 
miracles of the New Testament; but the moral enthusiasm 
of Jesus finds in Matthew Arnold a champion as unqualified 
as in Savonarola, and the beatitudes are reflected as joyfully 
and gratefully in the pages of Emerson as in the sermons 
of John Wesley. Yes, the man Jesus abides. While 
bishops and synods, preachers and deacons, bewail the de- 
cline of faith and the waning of Christian doctrines, albeit 
they believe that Jesus of Nazareth was of and with the 
almighty God, we see John Fiske slowly girding himself 
for the great work which he yet hopes to accomplish on 
‘‘Jesus of Nazareth and the Founding of Christianity.” 
This will be the study of Jesus as a factor in human his 
tory, and Christianity as Jaw-environed, the product of 
nature, all the more on that account an emanation from 
God. When we realize that 


“The litanies of nations came 
Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below 
The canticles of love and woe,” 
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then indeed will nature give place to England’s abbeys 
alongside of the Andes and the Ararat, as the poet prophe- 
S1@8. + 

One more objection remains to be considered, the 
one I have called the psychological argument. We are told 
that the soul has need of a supernatural savior. ‘The sin- 
ner, it is urged, demands a mediator. The heart hungers 
for some miraculous blood to wash the guilty stain away. 


This appeal must be settled by the soul itself. Let each 
one speak for himself. As for me, I ask for no mediation 
between me and the sunlight. My heart rests in the thought 
of the infinitely near God. This thought is my all-suffic- 
ing creed. . There is something wrong when the child is 
taught to dread the father’s face even in its direst sins. No 
face so full of tenderness as the face of the Infinite Love, 
the Kternal Justice, yes, justice is the word. As I hope 
for peace, let me ask for nothing else than justice. As I 
honor manliness, let me accept nothing else. I will not 
send my aspirations towards the Infinite, the Eternal Pres- 
ence, in a round-about way, no, not even though that way 


be through Jerusalem and over the top of Calvary. If the 


thought of Jesus as a God sent out of heaven, caught back 
to heaven by some supernatural procedure which may be 
extended through him to a spasmodic snatching of your 
soul as a brand from the burning, satisfies your soul, if it 
makes your life rhythmic aud your thoughts harmonious, 
by all means save that thought as the best for your uses. 
Hold to it so long as it makes you a calmer, cleaner, wiser 
man or woman. 


Ill, THE POWER OF THE HUMANITARIAN THOUGHT OF JESUS. 


Meanwhile, let me speak for those who cannot so think 
of Jesus, but who do delight in the thought of a humanity 
that, though it touches a Judas on the one hand, rises to a 
Jesus on the other. “I will look up unto the hills from 
whence cometh my strength,’’ aye, and for us valley-dwell- 
ers there are mountain heights more inspiring than the 
ranges of the Himalayas or the Andes, the mountain peaks 
of soul. Let us delight in the prophetic ranges that break 
into Socratic peaks, Jesus and Sakya-Muni heights. I like 
to believe that there is a path all the way from here to 
there, from the humblest valley to the rarest table-lands of 
soul. ‘This thought inspires me with an ambition to become 
an Alpine climber of the spirit. Take away your theologi- 
cal Christ that I may have the man Jesus, for I would fain 
face danger as he did, stand censure as he did, endure de- 
feat as he did, triumph over death as he did. Let me be- 
lieve he did it as a man, that I, a man, may dare try, that I 
may be content with no meaner standard. Let me believe 
that God used the human hands of Jesus to heal and to 
soothe, and that in no miraculous fashion, because you and 
I have hands to lend to just such uses. I cannot see his 
eyes filled with tears as he stands with Mary and Martha, 
but I have seen blessed sympathy tears in other eyes, and 
so I have a hint of how his eyes must have looked. I want 


to believe in Jesus’s manhood because I love to believe in 


yours and in my own, and in thus thinking of Jesus I do 
not belittle God but I do ennoble man. In believing in the 
manhood of Jesus I believe in the integrity of the universe. 
I believe it works well enough without any intervention or 
interruption, even from heaven. I disbelieve in a far-off 
heaven because with Emerson I do believe in that near 
heaven found in the “shining laws that are rounding into 


full circle and complete grace, linking the law of. gravita- 


tion with purity of heart, making ought and duty one thing 
with science, with beauty and with joy.” O there is _spirit- 
ual power in this humanitarian thought of Jesus. It 
makes for a religion broader and deeper than any Chris- 
tiauity the world has yet known. It makes for a religion 
that soothes the heart as well as satisfies the head. Recog- 
nizing the mighty. power of this personality, the proof of 
whose reality I find in the power itself rather than in any ex- 
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ternal record of the same, seeing so large a place fo; the 

Jesus of rational thought, I come to my last point jn this 

discourse. ; os 

IV. WHAT IS THE RELATION WHICH THIS JESUS OF RATIONAy 
THOUGHT BEARS TO OUR WORD AND WORK? 


In what does his spiritual leadership consist? I wig, 
you could have been present in my Confirmation class yes: 
terday morning, providing your presence did not interfer, 
with the clear workings of the children’s minds. There wa 
worked out our thought of Jesus by the aid of a diagran 
on the blackboard. We conceived of the work and words 
of the great religious teachers of the world streaming dowy 
through the ages as rays of light, and. drew them as such 
in chronological order, the seven great teachers as we haya 
classified them. We realized that as the ages go on, thege 
lines converge; they are drawn nearer together by the 
growth of intelligence, by the interchange of commerce. 
by the ever-widening sympathies of nations. We remem. 
bered also that these rays distributed their light laterally ag 
well as directly; they iiluminated each other. We recog. 
nized the fact that at the present time still the rays of light 
are to most men not only distinct, but rival and antago. 
nistic, and that he who stands in the line of the Christian 
ray, like him who stands in front of the headlight of an 
engine in a dark night, sees a light so dazzling in its 
brightness that he is rendered blind to all other lights. 
Compared with this, the other lights seem wholly insignifi- 
cant. But, we remembered that boys and girls stand. 
ing at the end of the Mosaic ray, the Buddha line, 
and even the Mohammedan line, would each see the 
dazzling brilliancy and revealing power of their own ray, 
while they would be tempted to affirm the insignificance 
and subordination of all the other rays. Hence, we con. 
cluded that, while appreciation of our own light was our 
due and our privilege, depreciation of the others was mean, 
and that for us, with our present head and heart power, 
comparisons are dangerous. We remembered further that 
there must be a place farther along down the coming cen- 
turies where these converging rays will meet and mingle. 
At this point a youth may stand and look down each of 
these great historic rays, looking, as it were, each in the 
face, and such a youth will find a dazzling beauty in all of 
them. Then, and not till then, will one be competent to 
establish comparisons and to compute relative estimates of 
values, but when one gets there he will have little relish 
for any invidious comparisons: he will not be jealous for 
the supremacy of any one, but he will be greedy for the 
triumphs of all. He will then recognize that light is light 
everywhere. In the final analysis the spectrum shows that 
the light from all the stars has about the same stellar con- 
stitution. At that point of sympathy towards which we 
are approaching, the student will remember tbat the light 


from countless stars is one, and that it ever streams down 


from above as well as horizontally through the centuries. 
At that point the observer will realize how all names shrivel 
in comparison to the omnipotent light, and that all lines are 
artificial. That point is the point of universal relig- 
ion. Larger than Christianity, Buddhism, Mohammedanism 
and all other isms, is the view for this point. 

But, you say, “ Jesus is the great teacher of teachers, he 
is par excellence the leader of the world, even on your hu- 
manitarian basis. Why not make him the captain of your 
band, the leader in your work in some outward, formal, 
definite shape? Why not inscribe his name on your ban- 
ner and declare for him and him only? Do this for mili- 
tary reasons, for the strategic advantage.” To do so would 
be treason to Jesus. It would be making a finality of what 


was to him a beginning. The only leadership that Jesus 


knew was truth, love, the spirit of the infinite God. What 
was good enough for Jesus is good enough for me. As I 
love him, I dare not make a measuring-line of his name OF 
sever myself by even the thickness of a word from 4 fel- 
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low-mortal who aspires to excellence and _ helpfulness, 
though he may be placed at the end of a different ray of 
light from mine, one whose brightness may seem to him 
to overshadow the brightness of this ray that has filled my 
life with joy and pointed it towards nobility. 

A few months ago, some of the more liberal ministers of 
Chicago and vicinity determined to reach out their hands 
beyond and across the sect lines for a wider co-operation 
and for a fellowship broader than any marked with a de- 
nominational badge. With this movement I had great 
sympathy, in its companionship I took great comfort. Of 
it | had and still have much hope when it becomes a real 
movement, away from dogmatic lines to ethical intentions, 
away from words to life; but when some of them concluded 
to limit their fellowship by the word “ Christian,” and put a 
rim to that wheel which has a center in every individual 
soul but no circumference this side of the Infinite Love, by 
asking all to join under the “spiritual leadership of 
Christ,” I regretfully preferred to stay outside with the 
saints and sinners who are proscribed by that phraseology. 
I will stay in the fellowship of Moses Montefiore and the 
truth-seeking and man-serving Jews everywhere. I will 
stay outside with Chunder Sen, Mozoomdar, and the white 
souls of India, with Emerson, Marcus Aurelius, Socrates 
and Jesus. All these loved truth more than names, 
life more than creeds, character more than organization. 
I am glad that I am a citizen of these United States, but I 
am more glad that I was born into the Christian stream, 
that I took in Christian ideals with my mother’s milk, that 
Iam of the household of Jesus, Jesus the man, the car- 
penter’s son, the Galilean preacher. I sometimes think I 
know a little about him, I sometimes hope that I understand 
his spirit somewhat, but Christ the official, the captain of 
an ecclesiasticism, the leader of: my spirit in some way 
which I must confess and explain and debate about, I do 
not know, because this thought of a Christ contradicts, 
blurs, annuls the Jesus of the beatitudes, the Jesus who 
had open fellowship with Samaritans as well as with publi- 
cans and sinners, the Jesus who throws me back divinely 
upon my own soul and says,‘‘ Why of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right?’ This Jesus points me away from himself, 
away from all external standards, whether historical or 
theological. His leadership bids me hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, bids me stop at no formula—‘t Why callest 
thou me good, for there is none good save one, the Father ?” 
—bids me seek the purity of heart which is the revealing 


‘road to God. Would you follow Jesus, behave yourself, 


and out of right conduct grow into that being which is 
character. Tell the truth. Be generous with that which a 
generous universe has so bountifully bestowed upon you. 
Be brave, be reverent, “ Love your enemies, do good to 
those that hate you and pray for them that despitefully use 
you.” Yes, more than fellowship with the good of all 
hames, if I would be of the household of Jesus I must 


have fellowship with the bad, not in their badness, but for | 


the good that is tragically encrusted there. I must weep 
for thoughtless Jerusalem and mourn for the shivering 
egotist beneath his phylacteries and behind his high-sound- 
ing prayers. I must have a belief in the unbeliever, a 
hope for the hopeless, and I must make a church for the 
unchurched. Friends, I aspire to merit the word Christian 
and am complimented when, with its spiritual and ethical 
connotation in mind, any one is inclined to give it to me, 
but whenever it is used as a herding song, when the Chris- 
tians are gathered like sheep in a pen by themselves, I am 
ready promptly to resign the name and go outside where 
the thing is before me. . 

For many reasons I love the name Unitarian, but chiefly 
because of the hint of unity which it carries, the prophecy 
of brotherhood; but whenever that word becomes too small 
to cover every seeker after goodness that may desire to wear 
it to profit by its ministrations or to enter into its helpful- 
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ness, it is too small for me, it is too small for the spirit of 
Jesus, for the ‘‘ Word becomes Flesh ” in that seeker after 
good also. Aye, in the goodness of every man. Hence it 
is that I am most glad to be aman. In being a man I am 
most of his household who won his right to the title of the 
son of God because he was so glad to be called the son of 
man. 


“Man I am and man would be, love, merest man and nothing 
more. 


Bid me seem no other! Eagles boast of pinions—let them soar ! 
I may put forth angel’s plumage, once unmanned, but not before. 


Now on earth, to stand suffices,—nay, if kneeling serves, to kneel : 
Here you front me, here I find the all of heaven that earth can 
feel.” } 


Is there not a bugle call in this thought? Can we not 
hear, fresh from the blessed lips of the self-denying one, 
the commission: ‘Go ye intoallthe world and preach this 
gospel?”? He said it over eighteen hundred years ago, but 
it comes with the freshness of to-day because the spirit 
that prompted it then still prompts it, and the need that 
made a command of it then is still imperative. Think of 
the tyranny, worse than any shackles that ever chafed the 
ankles of a slave, which remains in Arkansas around our 
fellow truth-seeker and liberty-lover down there,—and that 
tyranny reaches all the way into your homes. Young men 
and women there are in the homes about us who dare not go to 
the church where their intellect leads them and where their 
souls find most nutriment for fear of wounding father’s and 
mother’s feelings, as if the parents held certain theological 
interpretations of Jesus higher than the intellectual and 
spiritual freedom of their children. Mothers and fathers, 
on the other hand, see their children floating about in the 
wake of the most popular preacher or going to Sunday- 
school and church where they have the ‘‘ most fun” and the 
best company,-—without either the will, the courage, or the 
intelligence to make truth-seeking the all-commanding con 
cern of these children, growth the passion of their souls, 
reason the guiding star of their faith, and duty the insp1- 
ration of their religious natures. Is there not a trumpet- 


call here, something for us to live for, yea, if that served 1 


better, something to die for? When you know that there 
are millions of dollars paid every year in this. country to 
the support of religious forms and ideas that do not repre- 
sent either the convictions or the needs of the contributors, 
when you know that hundreds in this community of ours 
wil! go out of churches to-day with scorn for the doctrines 
they have listened to and with indifference to tbe pleas 
made to them, is it not time for you, all of you, to stand up 
to be counted on the side of intellectual seriousness and 
ethical convictions? Yes, let us preach the gospel that Je- 
sus preached, the gospel of the “‘Golden Rule,” of the 
good Samaritan, that gospel delivered to the woman at the 


well, “God is spirit, and they that worship him must wor-— 


ship him in spirit and in truth.” The faith of Jesus more 
than faith in Christ is what will save the reverence of this 
generation and compel manliness and womanliness in the 
next. Given the Unitarian spirit, and the Unitarian letter 
will always be kept subordinate, suggestive, tentative. 

The “faith of Jesus” suggests something to attain to, it 
indicates a method of doing and loving, the “faith am 
Christ” suggests credal fences and theological test-lines, 
something that has been and will yet be used to cast up a 
reproach against sincere thinkers, to point to the door some 
souls that seek the piety of Abou Ben Adhem, who do love 
their fellow men. 


“ Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 


“For He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 
Will take the sun out of his skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Geneseo, Ill.— The Geneseo papers publish 
an account of the celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the settlement of Milton J. 
Miller as the Unitarian pastor in that city. It 
speaks in the warmest terms of Mr. Miller’s 
work, of his modesty, of his public spirit 
and liberality in every good cause, especially 
of the social influence of both himself and 
Mrs. Miller on the young people, and voices 
the sentiment of the community in express- 
ing the wish “that they may continue as 
happily and successfully in their work for 
twenty years to come.” The following lines 
in commemoration of the twenty years’ pas- 
torate were read by Miss E. M. Chapin. 


Just twenty years ago, dear friends, 

We wandered a ecattered, hungry flock: 
We bad no leader to find us food, © 

Or smite for our thirst the arid rock. 


So we sent towarde the land of the rising sun 
For a Miller to come—though we had no mill, 

And we brought our grists, and hired a wheel, 
Working together with right good will. 

We held that our Father. wise and good, 
Who makes the grain for mankind to grow, 

Had not meant that all should be fed alike, 
For one man’s weal is another's woe. 


And though a seed that has laid inert 
In a mummy’s wrappings a thousand years, 
May sprout and grow, we ourselves preferred 
The fresh, sweet kerne!s of new-grown ears. 


The tough old creeds of the yeare gone by 
Have served their purpose and had their day: 

The etubble-fields of the past yield not : 
The daily bread for which we pray. 


And why should we ask it? Behold how fair 
The golden harvest of riper thought! 
Iiow rich our day, for our granaries 
Are bursting with sheaves for our nurture brought. 


Our Miller worked with strong right arm, 
A careful hand and a loving heart: 

He made our interests his own, 
And of onr lives became a part. 


The Miller's wife was a power for good,— 
She tended the gates of the little flow 

That turned the wheels to grind our grain, 
Leaping ia foam to the rocks below. 


Hlow we loved them both, and how their home 
Was a home to all their little band: 

Ilow the sick were tended with gentle care, 
How the poor were fed with liberal hand. 


As time went on and we stronger grew, 
We built a little mill of our own: 
What a glad song sang our wheel that day — 
I hear it still, through the years that are flown. 


For twenty vears has our Miller toiled, 
His hand has not failed nor his courage lacked, 


dinner, and afterwards gathered around thie 


As the years rolled by his thoughtful eye 
Has watched the fields of ripening thought, 
The wheat and the tares—the mildew blight 
And the strong, full ears by the prophets brought. 


And as he ground with busy wheel 
He sifted the chaff from the wheat away, 
Wisely dividing the word of truth, 
Gleaning the good from the bad alway. 


He taught us to plant with careful hand, 
For what we sow we must one day reap; 
Neglected, the tender blades will die, 
Or bear a harvest to make us weep 


Sow the good and true, sow the just and kind 

In the fertile soil where no thorns may spring, 
By patient culture we yet may see 

Our answered prayers in the sheaves we bring. 


These practical lessons that fell from his lips, 

As he taught us the worth of these golden seeds, 
Were the words of life toour hungry souls, 

And daily bread for our daily needs. 


When our band grew small and our faith grew weak 
And the wheel of our mill caught the sad refrain 
The Miller and the Miller’s wife 
With words of, cheer made us hope again. 


And the meeting here from week to week, 
Joining in prayer and praise and song, 

The teaching the children—best sowing of all— 
How it stirred our hearts with an impulse strong! 


So all together for twenty years 
We've planted, and reaped, and stored away ; 
And some of our sowing was done in tears,— 
Will the sheaves be garnered in joy one day * 


The thoughts from this pulpit winnowed out, 
Like winged seeds have been wafted free; 

Wherever they fell their message has been 
Of faith and hope and churity. 


And the hands we missed have scattered wide,— 
On the western prairies their green blades seek 
For a harvest of truth that shall abide, 
To feed the hungry and strengthen the weak. 


May our mill sing on, and our two true friends 
Still guide it together through storm and sun, 

Till they fold their hands for a well-earned rest, 
And hear the blessed words, ** Well done.”’ 


Chicago.—-The pastor of All Souls church 
is giving a series of six “ War Reminiscences 
by a Private Soldier” to the public school 
children in his neighborhood. On the plan 
of the “ Old South ” lectureship, tickets were 
distributed on written application to all those 
children in the public schools in the vicinity 
above the seventh grade. The auditorium of 
the church is crowded to its utmost capacity 
every Friday afternoon Over four hundred 
and fifty children are in attendance. An 
unique and pleasant occasion occurred at this 
church on Thanksgiving day. A table was 
spread by the parish for the homeless ones, 
and some twenty-four sat down with the 
pastor and his family to a Thanksgiving 


church hearth-stone and merrily beguiled the 
hours into the evening. A Book Sociable was 
given by the members of the Unity Club and 
the congregation last Wednesday night for 
the benefit of the circulating library. The 
condition of admittance was a book, and 140 
volumes were added. 

—Rev. J. V. Blake of the Third church issues 
a neat one-page pulpit calendar for December, 
giving the subjects of his sermons for the 
five Sundays of the month at 10.45 a.m, and 
of as many “ Conversation Lectures” in the 
church parlors at 10 a. M. on Zoroaster:—five 
of a series on the “Seven Great Teach- 
ers.” A deal of work is herein laid out for 
the ministér. Invitation is extended to every 
one to attend these Services and Lectures. 
—Mr. Milsted, of Unitv church, exchanged 
last Sunday with Mr. Conklin (Universalist) 
of this citv, receiving cordial welcome from 
his hearers. 


Omaha, Neb.—On Sunday last, Decem- 
ber 9, the secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence preached to a good congregation in 
Unity church. Since the recent departure of 
Mr. Copeland to Washington Territory the 
church is without a pastor and is. now earn- 
estly looking for the right man. Itis believed 
by our people there that a strong society can 
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cause long and well in the Missouri valley 
and he retires for a well-earned change ang 
rest from the hard field in which he has ],. 
bored in the face of many discouragement, 
to the strength and encouragement of hun. 
dreds too seldom reached by our Unitariay, 
ministry. He goes to his new field traineg 
by hardships, equipped with experience, ang 
backed by the good-will and love of all of 
his old associates. The Omaha church hag 
recently suffered a severe loss in the death of 
Mrs. O. C. Dinsmore whose funeral occurred 
on Sunday last. She was a warm friend ap 
supporter of Mr. Copeland during his minis. 
try, and deeply interested in the work of 
charity and reform, not only in Omaha but 
throughout the state of Nebraska. She wags 
also a director in the Women’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. Her loss will be deeply 
felt in many circles. 


Sheffield, Ill._- November 25th Mr. Fisher 
preached his last sermon to this society. Two 
years of earnest work on the part of pastor 
and people have formed ties not easily sey- 
ered. It was very much regretted by all that 
circumstances made it necessary to accept 
his resignation. His has been no weak un- 
certain gospel, but one full of strong, inde- 
pendent, manly and womanly self-reliance, as 
well as an abiding trust in the divine order, 
We congratulate Cincinnati on having ob- 
tained so worthy a man, teacher and preacher, 
Services will be supplied’ until a permanent 
minister can be obtained. P. 


Boston.—The Globe theatre held Sunday 
evening the most crowded audience of all the 
Unitarian meetings lately held there. Rabbi 
Schindler and Rev. C. F. Dole each gave a 
courteous, but a distinct statement of the par- 
allel lines of their respective faiths. 

—The Christian Register makes a_ very 
handsome sheet in its dress of new type. 


Duluth, Minn.— Regular Sunday eve. 
ning services have been maintained here 
since the last Sunday in October, by ministers 
of the Minnesota Conference. After January 
Ist, the supply of the pulpit will be under- 
taken for six months by the following Mass- 
achusetts ministers: Messrs. Jaynes, Nichols, 
Bulkeley, Lawrance and St John. 
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Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism ; but thousands whc 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

“TI was afflicted with rheumatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had.” 
H. T. BALCoM, Shirley Village, Mass. 

‘‘T had rheumatism three years, and got no 
relief till I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things forme. I recommend it to 
others.”” LEWIS BURBANK, Biddeford, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


*“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. | 


‘¢Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, anc 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


—— 


7 the locks onoe dark are silver-white, 
And the thieves of age are on his track. 
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be built up. Mr. Copeland has served our 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


